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EDITORIAL 


Fortieth Anniversary of the 
United Nations 


On twenty-sixth June four decades ago was founded the United 
Nations whose fortieth anniversary we are now celebrating. In the 
aftermath of the loss of millions of lives and inestimable destruction 
of property resulting from a six-year long world war, the establish: 
ment of the United Nations appeared to be the only hope of mankind. 
The delegates of about fifty nations, who gathered at San Francisco 
to give a final shape to the structure of the United Nations and sign 
its Charter, pledged their unstinted support for promoting the ideals 
of peace and security, economic welfare, and removal of social in- 
justice in all its manifestations. It appeared as if the world commu- 
nity had found a magic key to solve the problem of war for ever. 
During the last forty years, the number of member states extending 
their support to the ideas behind the United Nations has grown more 
than threefold, inasmuch as 160-odd nations-now adore its ranks. 

But what kind of a story does its functioning during the last forty 
years tell? It is absolutely impossible to prepare an accurate balance- 
sheet of the successes and failures of the United Nations. Indeed, on 
the basis of the actual record of the United Nations activities, one 
can prove both that the United Nations has been a grand success and 
that it has been a dismal failure depending upon one's own predilec- 
tions. 

However, the main question to be asked on the occasion of the 
fortieth anniversary of the United Nations is how far has it been able 
to evolve in accordance with its original assumptions and expectations 
and what are the major challenges with which it has been confronted. 
We may recall that the United Nations was created not merely as an 
instrument of preventing war but also as a catalytic agent to ` facili- 
tate the growth ofa world community in which the incidence of war 
itself could be minimized. That is what unfortunately has not 
happened. Further, the United Nations also started operating on the 
basis of the hope that it would serve as an institutional alternative to 
balance of power and that nations would be willing to give prece- 
dence to international peace if ever it comes in conflict with their 
narrow national interest. This also unfortunately has not been the 
case. If anything, the faith in the efficacy of the United Nations as 
a guarantee of peace has declined. Even such an enthusiastic suppor- 
ter of the United Nations as the United States is now doing every- 
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thing possible to undermine its authority because it is now showing 
signs of not working according to American dictates. 

The fact of the matter is that the world community now seems to 
be engulfed in the same quagmire of despair which existed on the eve 
of the second world war. The rcason is undoubtedly the failure of 
the nations of the world to introduce a new vision in the international 
System. Unfortunately the United Nations has not even been able to 
readjust itself along the changing international reality. The process 
of this readjustment should have started in the Security Council itself 
and this process should have covered several areas. One such area 
is the problem of the division of power within the Security Council. 
As a result of decolonization, there has been a perceptible change in 
the nexus of power among nations all over the world. The composi- 
tion of the Security Council may have represented the situation of 
1940s. But it should be realized that with the increasing importance 
of the European Economic Community and with an increasingly im- 
portant role now being played by countries like India апа Japan, a 
devolution of the veto power in some concrete form has been ren- 
dered inevitable. The United Nations will also have to change itself 
according to the changing world reality just as national governments 
һауе to change themselves in accordance with the aspirations of the 
people. The United Nations, as Mahatma Gandhi asserted, should 
be man-based. He even underlined the idea at the time of its esta- 
blishment that the members of the Indian delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference should have been elected by. the people of 
India and not nominated by the government. 

By any reckoning, however, the United Nations has not functioned 
as a really peoples’ organization. On the contrary, even its people- 
oriented programmes have ended up in undesired, even if unintended, 
results leading to the development оҒ a highly organized UN bureau- 
cracy which has a vested interest in its constant international travel, 
per diem allowances, tax-free assignments—all of which eat up most 
of the United Nations budget. Obviously this new bureaucracy 
cannot be expected to work in the interest of the people. 

Therefore the best way for the United Nations to celebrate its 
fortieth anniversary would be to readjust itself to the demands of the 
changing international reality as also to rededicate itself to the cause 
of the common people as against the vested interests of the new 
emerging global elite. 


MAHENDRA AGRAWAL 
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GANDHI was no doubt gifted with an adamantive will. He had 
equally the tenderest of hearts. It would not stop at mere sympathy 
for the sufferers of misery and degradation but move further to 
empathy—identification with the sufferer. He had seen and felt life 
at all levels. 

Indian labourers, to save themselves from hunger, had fled to South 
Africa. Gandhi had seen and felt their degraded condition and their 
utter loss of the sense of human dignity. He spent the best part of his 
life to restore it through self-suflering Satyagraha. Я 

Religions had been preaching pity, upgrading it by the word 
compassion for the poor and the downtrodden. They had tried to 
explain away the plight of the poor by saying that it was due to past 
karma or sin. Philosophers and philanthropists laid unction to their 
own sympathetic souls by gifts and charity for the poor. Socialists 
provoked class-war—there was a change of masters, no doubt; but 
the poverty of their spirit and love of power did not raise the spirit 
of the poor to new heights. j 

None of the redeemers of the poor and removers of their poverty, 
with all their alleviative and ameliorative measures, could root out 
the basic cause of poverty. Because they failed to ask a question! 

Gandhi dared to ask the question and endeavoured to find a reply: 
Why are the poor poor at all? 

Is poverty God-ordained? Can God who is All and Totally Good 
be so cruel as to create the poor? He cannot create what He 
Himself is not! Is Karma or Fate or Original Sin the cause of poverty 
and of the millions of the poor struggling to rise above the so-called 
poverty-line? No Creation could have been started like that. 

Today’s man cannot and ought not plead an alibi for the poor 
condition of his brothers and sisters with whom he claims close 
relationship as Homo Sapiens. 

Yes, today and now, Gandhi would say: We and everyone of us 
have to own responsibility for the whole ‘human condition’ and 


*This article is based on the Presidential Address delivered by the author at 
the Twenty-sixth Sarvodaya Sammelan held at Jayaprakash Nagar from 13 to 15 
April 1985. 
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begin remedying it. 

The new knowledge that science has brought to us, says: All that 
exists and moves is but the play of Energy in Flux. We are one in 
essence and in fact. The old knowledge too has been saying the same 
thing in a different language: that it is Self-conscious Infinite Energy 
(cop) manifesting itself as all creation. Conversion of these percep- 
tions—new and old—into wisdom is today’s self-conscious man's 
duty and responsibility here and now. 

Gandhi spelt this wisdom in the form of Sarvodaya and the good 
and the progress of all sentient beings. That has to be our end and 
aim. It has to be based on the idea of total Trusteeship principle 
sans egocentrism and homocentrism, both of which are running 
riot now to the ruin of all. 

Itis the man-made socio-economic and political structures which 
are, singly as wellas collectively, responsible for the present plight 
of man all over. Gandhi began a new journey for a legitimate, just 
and noble destiny with his new and only weapon, Truth through 
Ahimsa—Nonviolence. 


THE ORIGIN 


Like many other great concepts, the evolving and expanding con- 
cept of Sarvodaya had a small and humble beginning. By chance 
Gandhi's friend Polak gave hima small book Unto This Last by 
Ruskin while the former was ona railway journey in South Africa. 
Gandhi’s hungry mind full of the milk of human kindness, groping 
for solutions to man’s problems of poverty, suffering and misery on 
account of exploitation by his own kind, devoured the contents. He 
was so impressed by the book that he translated the book into 
Gujarati and called it Sarvodaya: The Rise and Progress of All. A 
fresh outlook, as of a crimson sunrise on a foggy day seemed to dawn 
on his consciousness as a sovereign ideal and a remedy to overcome 
all kinds of disparities and tensions in the relationship of human 
beings. The deplorable condition of the deprived of mankind revolt- 
ing to every aspect of human dignity on account of man's injustice 
to man was ever present in the highly sensitive mind of Gandhi. He 
was seeking a way, worthy of man made in the image of God, to 
elevate him to his divine destiny. 

Іп view of the extra emphasis often given to Western sources 
almost to the exclusion of indigenous sources, in the formation of 
the ideology and the build-up of Gandhi’s personality, I would sub- 
mit that the roots from which he drew the basic strength of his 


| Character and the fundamentals of his beliefs and ideas were in the 
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nurture he had in the Indian spiritual culture of Oneness of Existence 
from his childhood, and the subsequent conscious absorption of the 
essential teachings of the Gita and other holy books. But the natural 
catholicity of his mind made no such. distinction of East or West. 
Light from whatever source it came was always welcome and Gandhi 
made it his own. And, then, it was ‘Gandhian’, and no longer 
Western or Eastern or even Indian. The originality of approach to 
all human problems was his own. His conscious awareness was like 
an extraordinary prism. When any flash of light entered the same, 
‘it came out in the form of brilliant rainbow colours which expressed 
themselves in the form of Adhyatma, Abhaya, Satya, Ahimsa, Prem, 
Sarvodaya, and Satyagraha. ¢ 

Incidentally the word ‘Sarvodaya’ was a new contribution made by 
Gandhi to the already vast vocabulary of the ancient Sanskrit 
language. Like Gandhi's earlier addition of the word Satyagraha to 
Sanskrit, this word too went on gathering a rich connotation. Bet- 
ween them, these two words spell the whole teaching of Gandhi: the 
rise and all-round progress of all beings through Satyagraha, Ahimsa- 
oriented adherence to one's Truth unto Death. 

I have deliberately used the expression ‘all beings’ because the 
Indian mind has never excluded sentient beings other than human 
beings, from the scope of its philosophy and itsethics. Gandhi him- 
self in one of his intuitionist outbursts said, “all life is one". His 
love for the cow was, as he once put it, symbolic of his love for the 
whole dumb but sentient creation. 


Тне PunPOSE OF LIFE 


India's history and her culture span over three millennia at least, if 
not more. There have been philosophies of life current in India 
since those remote times. They have not been merely systems of 
thought-structure spun out by the intellectuals, but they have been 
disciplines as well for living and rising to higher and nobler levels 
of consciousness. Except the utterly atheistic and materialistic 
philosophy of the Charvaka School, other systems had as their aim 
the attainment of a twofold goal in life, and that was Abhyudaya— 
prosperity. іп worldly life, and Nishreyasa—the highest joy—abound- 
ing—of.spiritual life, the Ananda of the Upanishads. Though this 

| twofold aim and purpose of human life has been India's tradition, 
there-has always been an overwhelming emphasis on spiritual attain- 
ment even to the detriment оҒ worldly success sometimes and toa 
certain extent. 

In common parlance, Dharma—religiously ordained human duties, 
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Artha—acquisition of Wealth and its proper use, Kama—natural 
human desires and urges as well as their fulfilment, and lastly but 
most improtantly Moksha—the liberation of human consciousness 
from every kind of attachment, in order to attain Ananda— bliss, which 
is the natural condition and status of the human psyche, have been 
designated as the four Purusharthas or attainments in one's life. But it 
may be noted that Artha and Kama are sandwiched between Dharma 
and Moksha which are valued more than the other two! 

It may be stated without any serious contradiction that almost all 
religions and philosophies of human life have the same twofold aim 
in life, namely well-being and success in the physical worldly life and 
the attainment of inner peace and unmixed happiness during one's 
own lifetime, and thereafter eternally for the soul. It is so because, a 
living human being is an unbreakable blend of the physical body with 
its senses and the subtle psyche which is spiritual in esssence. So, a 
human being naturally seeks salvation for both of these two com- 
ponents of his being and existence while here on earth. 

One more important aspect of the traditional beliefs, religions, 
philosophies, as wellas spiritual thoughts is that the body-life-mind 
complex is temporary, perishable and of course expendable, while the 
psyche, the soul or the spirit inhabiting the complex is the eternal 
component of a human being which survives and is imperishable. 
Hence the greater or rather the greatest importance given to the life 
of the psyche, the spirit, the soul, the Atman or one may call it by 
any other name. I need not enter here further into other aspects of 
these beliefs. What I have stated already however was necessary from 


the point of view of understanding the concept of Sarvodaya and its 
implications. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


| At the earliest stage, ‘Sarvodaya’ for Gandhi means three things: 
(i) the good of each individual in society consists in his effort to 


it; and (iii) the life lived b formi i 
involving labour is the best for all individuals. ол 


arrived at by him for bringing into ex 


ү à istence ап "ideal h іеѓу’ 
of his conception. Of course, all thes PM 
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to the greatest experiment of his life at that time, namely Satyagraha 
for the establishment of the rights of Indians in South Africa as equal 
citizens of the British Empire, without any distinction or discrimi- 
nation on account of race or country or occupation. 

I need not trace here the whole history as to how this Gangotri- 
like conception of Sarvodaya went on gathering speed and volume to 
become the Ganga of today at the hands of the originator and 
innovator Gandhi, and then how the stream swelled by the efforts of 
the saintly personality of Vinoba and strengthened by the dynamic 
revolutionary fervour of Jayaprakash. In fact, JP was well-nigh for 
two decades or more known in India and abroad as the Sarvodaya 
leader. That is how Sarvodaya went on gathering more strength and 
richer connotation. Today it claims a place in the socio-economic 
philosophies of mankind. It would be an alternative to other existing 
ideologies for attaining and establishing a human society which can 
alleviate all disparities and distortions, which have crept into all the 
socio-economic-political structures and are stemming the tide of 
human progress as a whole. There are now vested interests which 
exploit society to the advantage of a comparatively small minority. 


THE 'SARVA' IN SARVODAYA 


The most important significance in the concept of Sarvodaya is to 
be attached to the prefix ‘Sarva’, that is, ‘all’ without exception. 
Further, Sarvodaya would very much begin by giving priority to the 
welfare and emancipation of the lowest of the low and the poorest of 
the poor. It is sometimes averred that Antyodaya is the very soul of 
Sarvodaya. Just as in a human family, the youngest and the most 
helpless child commands prior attention; so too, Sarvodaya social 
philosophy would well emphasise earliest attention to the most 
deprived among us. 

Since Sarvodaya is a social philosophy meant for the whole of 
humanity and not restricted to any portion or section of it, a brief 
survey of the ‘human condition’ is necessary before I try to interpret 
at some length the concept of Sarvodaya. 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 


Even a cursory glance at a few tragic situations that are prevailing 
at present and are well known all over the world reveal the critical 
nature of the present-day human condition brought about by present 
Socio-economic structures. 


Let us look at the ‘war and peace’ situation and the proliferating 
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arms race, not only between the Super Powers, but also between all 
other nations including India and Pakistan. No doubt, some negotia- 
tions have started recently between the Super Powers. But it is a safe 
bet to say that at the most there would be very marginal success as a 
result of their talks. Nuclear freeze would be a far cry and a cut here 
and a pruning there would be hardly a response to the demand of the 
whole of humanity for abandonment of nuclear weapons altogether. 
Today the impending disaster of a nuclear holocaust is the real 
cause of the 'angst or the anxiety of every thinking human being. 
About $ 800 billions is the total military budget of the nations. What 
they manufacture and pile up is useful only for destructive purposes. 
Similarly, twenty million people of different nations, the very best 
and youngest are under arms and they are taught to kill and destroy 
their human brethren and all their handiwork. This is dehumanisation 
with a vengeance and a shame for the human race, which is called the 
crown of creation. We may just think out how we human beings have 
arrived at such a situation with all our vaunted civilization and our 
vanity for the advance in modern science and technology. 

Is not enthroning nonviolence in the place of violence, as the 
United Nations Organisation demands, the only remedy and the 
Sarvodaya philosophy, the only philosophy which would bring huma- 
nity to its senses and ensure a sense of security for all? 

Let me refer to another situation, in West Germany. That country 
has announced that it is going to slaughter 2,60,000 cows in order to 
keep up the price of milk.at the present level. It is on account of the 
‘profit motive’ and commercialisation of the life of the bovine popu- 
lation that West Germany has arrived at that equation. There is but 
a thin line between the situation and some exuberant scientist pres- 
cribing an innocent vaccine to be injected to prevent human sperms 
and ovums from breeding, since human population is proliferating. 
The gas-chamber is a case in point and the psychiatric treatment be- 
ing meted out to political dissidents is a similar abuse of so-called 
modern science and its wonders. Are not all governments, whatever 
their nomenclature, using the latest discoveries of science to keep 
down dissidents by hook or by crook, by every advanced method. of 
torture and brain-washing? 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


To refer to similar situation at home in India, we may have a close 
look at the situation regarding the pernicious evil of drinks, alchohol 
and drugs which deprive human beings, however temporarily the use 
of the divine faculty of thinking and self-control, the only inbuilt safe- 
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guard against the misuse-abuse of energies with which they are en- 
dowed by nature. The National Congress organisation in its earlier 
days declared with a fanfare its policy for complete prohibition to 
ensure the health of body and mind of all Indians. But a few years 
after Swaraj the Congress governments installed by the votes of the 
people completely forgot all about it, perhaps on account of the perni- 
cious lust for power and the lure of the excise revenue. Now there is 
a free flow of intoxicating drinks into the throats of the people and 
as a free flow of money from the pockets, especially of the poor and 
the hungry, into the chests of governments. The ostensible policy of 
the government is the welfare of the poor of the land! And all this in 
contravention of the Directive Principles of State Policy laid down 
solemnly in our Constitution. 

To draw the attention of the people of the world to another situa- 
tion in India, I may refer to the slaughter of cows and their progeny 
and the export of beef to the tune of 80,000 tons during recent years. 
This is again in contravention of the provisions in the Directives of 
State Policy which would like to protect the cow and its progeny 
since it is the life-companion of the poverty-ridden peasant of India 
who forms 70 per cent of her teeming millions. No less a personality 
than the great Acharya Vinoba Bhave took up the cause, fasted 
against the attack on the cow, and pleaded for its protection in the 
whole of India. He found himself helpless against the policies of the 
government and sanctioned nonviolent Satyagraha which is going on 
for the last three years at Deonar Slaughter House in Bombay and 
other places. This was in spite of the fact that those in power paid 
court and extended reverential courtesies to the modern Rishi of 
Paunar and the originator of the Bhoodan, Gramdan, and Gram 
Swaraj movements in India. He attracted world attention and uni- 
versal homage on account of his saintliness, his identification in 
action with the poorest and his compassion for the whole animal 
kingdom. Here again it is the profit-motive and commercialization 
without any consideration for human values. Ecologically cow and 
her progeny are a renewable source of energy. : 

Since the dawn of history man has reconciled himself with the 
absence of morality in the field of politics. Now there is no Scope 
left for the exercise either of spirituality or religion or morality or 
even common concern for the good of all іп any walk of life; so 
debased is the mind of human beings as regards the common good, 
and so narrow are the ego-centric drives, that people do not know 
much beyond selfish, individual material gain in order to satisfy 
sense-hungers. Ego-centrism is today the curse of the individual, 
homo-centrism is the curse of the whole human race, so much so that 
sans any control and any higher idea, man armed with modern science 
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and technology looks like а wild primitive beast roaming over the 
globe without any regard for ecology and even for his own orderly 
development. He seems to be drunk with one passion of consumerism 
and sense-satisfaction, leaving the conscience, the inner soul or psyche 


to take care of itself. 
SENSATE CIVILIZATION 


Itis not without sound reason and deep study that Pitirim Sorokin, 
the greatest modern sociologist, named the modern Western civiliza- 
tion as Sensate Civilization, thatis, a civilization which has its 
dominant thrust at selfish sense-hunger and its satisfaction. It was 
after the study of several civilizations of the past and the present 
that he came to the conclusion that man would have no future and 
would be completely lost if he does not abandon his utterly ego- 
centric and homo-centric stance. To save himself, man must become 
more altruistic, other-regarding, ecologically conscious, апа adopt 
early enough a new stance based on them. He has elaborated this 
theme in his book Reconstruction of Humanity which he has dedicated 
to the Immortal Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 

Gandhi, in his Hind Swaraj written as long ago as 1909, condemned 
Western civilization for similar, if not the same reasons. He foresaw 
where it would lead man, and his foresight has been justified. Man 
is today the slave of the machine-civilization sans moral content 
and even without an attempt to restore lost human values. The result 
is exploitation galore of the weak by the strong, of the poor by the 
rich, of the ignorant and illiterate by the intellectual and the literate. 
Governments today, whatever their designation or colour, enthroned 
by popular vote or otherwise, with the help of modern science and 
technology and with a disciplined violent force as the final sanction, 
are in a position to rule over vast masses in their name and with their 
resources but not necessarily in their interest and for elevating them 
to higher levels of real human existence. The very nature of govern- 
ments has changed and all power is concentrated in their hands. 
Concentration of power, centralisation of authority and bureaucrati- 
sation of administration are the common features more or less of ail 
governments. А 

Gandhi and Sorokin are not alone in the diagnosis of the present 
human condition. There are Several others, like Schumacher who 
pleaded for what he called 'appropriate technology' and made popu- 
lar the maxim, Small is Beautiful. Then there is Rifkin, the author 
of Entropy, who stands for a simpler lifestyle and pleads for it in 
the name of the Second Law of Thermodynamics and use of renew- 
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able sources of energy. There are several others who are not only 
disillusioned but disgusted with the restless and mad race after con- 
sumerism and the use of all science and technology for its fulfilment. 
Instead of peace and satisfaction we have bargained for total aliena- 
tion and in the place of the art and science of living together as 
cultured human beings in a society based on love, mutual coopera- 
tion, friendliness and harmony, we areliving in fear, in distrust of. 
each other and in an atmosphere of insecurity and perpetual anxiety. 
Our governments are busy arming themselves against neighbours and 
trying to perpetuate their rule over their own citizens, however 
obnoxious it might have become in course of time on account of sheer 
exploitation of resources and inability to deliver the goods with an 
equitable hand and with justice. 


SARVODAYA: THE ALTERNATIVE 


It is always casy to find fault with what exists but difficult to find 
remedies to right the wrongs and think of a new social order. 
Gandhi, Vinoba, and Jayaprakash tried to find an alternative to the 
present predicament and the current predominantly materialistic 
ideas of human development. Gandhi and Vinoba were both Spiri- 
tually oriented, that is, they believed їп the eternal existence of an 
all-pervading Spiritual Energy and the oneness of all being and exis- 
tence. Hence their early humanism and latterly Ecological Huma- 
nism was based on their realisation of their belief in an all-round 
Oneness of Existence and their capacity for achieving identity with 
that Reality of the Oneness of all Existence. Jayaprakash never laid 
any claim to any such realisation but he accepted the conclusions 
arrived at on that basis. 

Along with these preliminary observations, I would love to point 
out that most recent experiments in physics, in Quantum Mechanics 
and Particles explorations it has been found that the subtlest of 
particles, the proton has been decaying. Therefore, there is no 
building-block for ‘matter’ as such. What exists is Energy “dancing 
as it listeth’ in the style of Nataraja! Fritjof Capra in his Тао of 
Physics has made a clear statement that the whole universe of Energy 
units is an organic whole in which each unit is interacting, inter- 
penetrating and interdependent on every other unit all the time, and 
at every moment of its existence! Capra further asks scientists to be 
true to this reality of the situation and try to rearrange socio-econo- 
| mic and other structures оп the basis of this Truth of the Oneness of 
| all Existence. 
| When such 15 the conclusion regarding the so-called solid matter 
arrived at by scientists, how much more true it is about living sentient 
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beings and still more true of human beings with active consciousness 
which is the cognitive apparatus. It has the ability to perceive, think, 
feel, and will to act with organic tools provided by Nature. So, 
Gandhi and Vinoba were not only truthful to their own spiritual 
realisations of Oneness of Being but they have been on the right 
track even according to the Truth of Physical Sciences! 

Sarvodaya is a concept founded on the spiritual perception of 
oneness of all beings and all sentient creatures. Though they seem 
to be physically separate to our eyes and other senses, they are or- 
ganically one like the bees in a bee-hive or the variety of cells in the 
human or any other living organism. Once this is realized, and it 
becomes an important experience in our consciousness, one need not 
argue out the importance and naturalness of the concept of Sarvo- 
дауа, that is, ‘the rise and progress of all’ in all matters and in all 
details. Just as there is never any necessity to argue out the oneness 
of interest of the members of a family, so too the oneness and iden- 
tity of interest of the members of the Family of Man as well as of 
all sentient beings is an evident truth of existence. Sarvodaya means 
and includes not only the rise and worldly success and progress of 
all but also the attainment of spiritual elevation and illumination by 
all. This means that every individual in a Sarvodaya society is 
entitled to have equitable opportunities for the healthy development 
of the physical, vital, mental, aesthetic, moral and spiritual energies 
he or she is equipped with, consistent with similar opportunities to 
others. The obligation to develop one’s energies is of course coupled 
with the responsibility to utilise the developed energies in the interest 
of others more than for one’s own benefit. This ought to lead ulti- 
mately toa global human society in which love and identity of 
mutual interest rules the roost with the result of converting a human 
society into a divine society. 


I would hasten to point out here one important difference between 
religious ideals which aim at the emancipation of human individuals 
and the Sarvodaya ideal which aims at the utmost good of the human 
community as a whole. Most religions believe in individual souls 
and the emphasis is оп other-worldly interest, on the basis that the 
body is perishable and the soul is eternal. Sarvodaya always keeps 
in view not the individual or his other-worldly interest predominantly. 
It has the "individual-in-society" in view and the worldly as well as 
otherwordly interest of all always. Similarly Sarvodaya differs from 
other spiritually-oriented philosophies which emphasise spiritual 
gans even at some sacrifice of mundane interests. Sarvodaya would 
not sacrifice either of the interests at the cost of the other. Sarvodaya 
would give equal importance to the first two verses of Ishopanishad, 
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thus ensuring a healthy vigorous mundane existence to be used as a 
foot-stool for as vigorous a spirituallife of action as in the case of 
Gandhi himself. From this point of view simple and healthy socio- 
economic-political structures may have to be devised in the inter- 
mediate stages. The Sarvodaya approach is a holistic approach but 
showing no quarter to negative forces and energies which are or 
seem to be repugnant to the achievement of the ideal. 

Itis but natural that other social philosophies would look upon 
Sarvodaya with different eyes. Some may say that itis not a realis-. 
able ideal. Others may say that it is only a dream or that it is a 
utopia. But one need not be deterred from one's chosen path nor 
depressed by adverse criticism. Vast and immense is the world and 
endless is time! One has only to see if the direction is correct and 
then proceed without hesitation, saying, “Опе step enough for me". 

As things stand, Sarvodaya Samaj is a kind of brotherhood without 
any organisation as such. Nor are there any rules or regulations to 
bind the members together. Those who believe in Truth and Ahimsa 
or Nonviolence as promulgated and practised by Gandhi in his own 
lifetime, and those who observe in their own lives the principle of 
the indivisibility of Ends and Means and that right and truthful 
means alone can yield good ends, are all members, whatever their 
race, nationality, religion, language or sex. 

Here I would like to observe that Gandhi looks upon Truth itself 
as the highest ideal to be pursued and attained, and God is but the 
formal name of Truth. His other belief was that Truth can be attained 
only through the practice of Ahimsa. Thus truth through Ahimsa 
alone is the path to be tread along Gandhian lines. He gave the 
reason also as to why he said Truth alone is to be attained. God 15 
denied Бу many as God has many meanings according to different 
religious traditions. But so far as Truth is concerned, no one who 
has arrived at his own Truth by the use of all the tools Nature has 
given him, dare deny the same, his own Truth. 

Truth and nonviolence, or rather I would always prefer to use 
tlie word Ahimsa with its rich connotation, are in fact two social 
virtues which are absolutely necessary for any society even of two, 
and of course, al] multiples of two to live together, to function 
together and be helpful in benefiting both. They have been tested by 
experience throughout the ages and sanctified by saints and seers 
and have found a place in sacred scriptures of many religions and in 
social philosophies. : 

For a believer in Sarvodaya philosophy and to be а member of the 
brotherhood called Sarvodaya Samaj the qualifications have already 
been mentioned. But I believe we cannot leave things at that. The 


observance of the sacrosanct vows—five of them, namely Satya 
ч 3 
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Ahimsa, Asteya, Brahmacharya. and Asangraha by all non-Indian 
members and the additional six vows of Sharcer-shrama, Aswad, 
Swadeshi, Sarvadharma Samabhava, Abhaya, and Sparsha-bhavana, 
for Indian members—is essential. Just as in Yoga, Yama-Niyama 
are essential ingredients, so too for members of the Samaj, the vows 
are an essential discipline. 

Sarvodaya is not meant only for India or Indians. Neither Gandhi 
nor Vinoba ever thought only in terms of India and Indians. In fact, 
Vinoba adopted а global slogan ‘Jai Jagat’. So, what is already 
being done on a small scale, has to become а part of our activities, 
namely setting up a propagative unit under the auspices of the Samaj, 
so that contacts could be established with cognate bodies and or 
individuals, literature could be published in different languages and 
the great ideal of Sarvodaya Samaj be communicated by all possible 
media all over the world. That in fact is the least that has to be 
done at the earliest. As we all know, Gandhi gave the greatest 
importance to communication. Ultimately, Gandhi became com- 
munication-incarnate. So, this great ideal, Sarvodaya which embraces 
within its loveful fold all human beings and all sentient creatures as 
well, deserves this service of setting up а Unit for Communication 
and for popularising the concept in all its manifold bearings. O 


Dr В.Е. Diwakar is the Chairman of the Gandhi Peace Foundation and an Editor 
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Т 
HE peace movement in the United States is like a field of wild- 
flowers. From a distance, it may seem to have one colour and striking 
beauty, but the closer one comes to it, the richer grows the variety 
of flowers, their intense beauty and their particular characteristics. 
This is not one movement, but rather millions of people, some of 
whom are active in organizations, while others make individual state- 
ments but don't belong to any group. Some "buds" have burst open 
and in full bloom are promoting peace at both local and national 
levels, while other “buds” are just awakening to the challenge of 
promoting peace in this country. k 
The most visible components of this peace movement are thousands 
of organizations spread across a huge land mass that have a national 
presence. In addition to these visible national organizations, the 
movement consists of unaffiliated individuals as well as local gather- 
ings and groupings of people who support peace issues but do not 
belong to a national organization. Lacking a strong national thrust 
towards creating one, unified peace organization, peace activists in 
the United States have joined specific organizations, rallied around 
local causes, or made individual statements. А national survey con- 
ducted in 1984 indicates that there are approximately 3000 local 
peace groups in the United States, 1000 of these are local chapters 
of national organizations. Some have a national focus with no local 
chapters, while others just exist as local groupings. (For a complete 
listing of these organizations write to American Peace Directory, Ball- 
inger Publications, 54 Church St., Cambridge, MA 02138). One state, 
Pennsylvania, has over 100 local groups that promote peace issues. 
In 1984 the city of Madison, Wisconsin, has 35 active peace groups. 
The movement, itself, rather than being a unified collection of indivi- 
duals, is ап amalgam of different organizations that use different 
goals and tactics to achieve their anti-militarist goals. The inability 
lo create one united movement encompassing all these individuals 
can partly be explained through history. The roots of the peace 
movement in the United States go back to opposition to Mexican- 
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American War of 1850. Many people were appalled by Civil War and 
opposed the Spanish-American War of 1898. The First World War 
created a great fear of the future wars and generated many peace 
organizations. At that time the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, the American 
Friends Service Committee and the War Resisters' League all began. 
After the First World War peace activities focused on support for the 
League of Nations, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 that outlaw- 
ed war between the United States and France. In the 1930s the peace 
movement had three distinct strands: the republican and conserva- 
tive legalists who supported such organizations as the World Court, 
the liberal internationalists who supported the League of Nations, 
and the social progressives—many of whose members came from the 
suffragette and prohibitionist movements and saw outlawing war as 
an important moral cause. Membership of different peace organiza- 
tions of that time came from distinctive backgrounds, and aside from 
their brief support for such causes as the Kellogg-Briand pact, work- 
ed for differing goals and rallied to enlist the support of different 
constituencies. - 

Dominant in the American ethos is a strong individualism, which 
states that each person should stand on his/her own two feet and 
battle to survive. Aside from some small groupings such as the 
Menonnites or the Amish (rural farmers in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
who live in communities), most Americans don’t share а common 
vision or communitarian notions that could create shared values 
necessary for a unified movement. While many individuals in the 
United States are terrified by the threat of a nuclear war (and thus 
share “а common vision"), people in the modern peace movement 
choose to join organizations according to their different interests, 
professional involvements, or sense of what is the best strategy for 
accomplishing their vision of a peaceful world. In this manner some 
students join anti-draft organizations. MDs join Physicians for Social 
Responsibility. Church goers support church related activities 
feminists become members of autonomous women's peace organiza- 
tions, and people who promote a nuclear freeze work for an organi- 
zation dedicated to that goal. 


DIFFERENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Each different organization within the American peace movement 
has a different purpose, scope, and activities. This paper will discuss 
some of the prominent national organizations in order to provide ex- 
amples of the rich variety of. people and organizations that comprise 
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this movement. To some extent the purposes of these organizations 
relate to when they were founded. Some of the older organizations, 
dating from the First World War, have deep pacifist roots; others 
founded in the 1960s and 1970s focus on the draft. The most recent 
organizations, founded since 1980, most clearly direct their energies 
against the impending threat of nuclear war. 

Each of the prominent national peace organizations has a different 
scope which concerns audience and membership. Many peace orga- 
nizations in the United States are local and have no national affilia- 
tion. Others are statewide. Some of the most prominent have a 
national office with local chapters. Some have a national office from 
which they lobby and provide information and support for peace 
activists; while others are international. 

Some peace organizations—such as the American Friends Service 
Committee, which was started by the Quakers—are religious based 
groups. The Society of Friends, or Quakers, as they are called, 
came to the United States from England in the eighteenth century 
under the leadership of William Penn, and settled predominantly 
in the Pennsylvania area. Quakers were active in the Abolitionist 
movement that preceded the Civil War, promoted conscientious 
objector status for people who wished to avoid the draft, opposed 
United States participation in the First World War, and led 
resistance to American involvement in Vietnam. Quaker organiza- 
tions and those closely affiliated with them practise and promote 
nonviolence as a way to deal with a violent society that relies on 
militarism to defend its affluence. 

Some peace organizations—such as Clergy and Laity concerned, 
whose national office is in New York—are closely allied with chur- 
ches. This particular organization has over 20,000 members and 
40 chapters which are called action groups. It publishes a regular 
newsletter and attempts to pull together people who are active in 
churches into a broad interdenominational front to promote disarma- 
ment, human rights, and justice. Most recently Catholic Bishops 
took a stand against the use and production of nuclear weapons 
which will have a profound effect on the peace movement as diffe- 
rent catholic churches throughout the United States debate the nu- 
clear arms race. In the state of Washington alone over 30,000 church 
and parish members began in January 1984 a two-year project, 
"Dialogue for Peace," that will include grassroot discussions, 
regional convocations, and a call for action scheduled for March 
1985. 

Many of these organizations have a narrow focus. For example, 
Peace Links, founded in 1983 by the wife of a US Senator from 
Arkansas, has а constituency that consists of mainstream middle 
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class women who are terrified by the thought of nuclear war, but do 
not want to join some of the other peace organizations dominated by 
alternative counter cultural adults and students. Throughout the 
United States, citizens and neighbours have grouped together in 
similar organizations that speak to their specific interests and allow 
them to express their concerns for peace. 

Many peace groups are “professional” organizations whose mem- 
bership work is in the same trade. One of the best known of these, 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, began in the 1950s to address 
issues of strontium 90 and atmospheric testing of nuclear and hydro- 
gen bombs. This organization with over 20,000 members is inter- 
nationally affiliated with International Physicians for the Prevention 
of Nuclear War (IPPNW) and has local and statewide chapters 
throughout the United States. 

Artists for Survival with its headquarters in Massachusetts presents 
media images to the American public about the effects of the arms 
race and the terror of nuclear war. Educators for Social Responsi- 
bility has grown from 500 to 5000 members from 1982 to 1984. It has 
organized teachers, developed curricula, and promoted peace educa- 
tion in schools. Lawyers Alliance against Nuclear Arms is a pro- 
fessional lawyers’ organization that promotes peace within the legal 
profession. Some lawyers within this organization are trying to 
develop legal arguments that would outlaw the use of nuclear 
weapons. These professionals are mobilizing in these different organi- 
zations not as professionals but rather as citizens. They join these 
groups not to advance their own careers but to work with other lay 
citizens to create a less militaristic culture. Their professional cre- 
dentials lend credence to the cause for peace, and their involvement 
has helped attract many middle-class advocates who are joining 
peace organizations in an attempt to influence public policy. 

Women in the United States have become increasingly active in 
the peace movement. The Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, one of the oldest peace organizations, was started by 
Jane Addams and other pro-suffragette feminists at the beginning of 
this century. This organization has been outspoken for over 60 years 
in the women’s community against war and violence. 

In the Fall of 1981 at a women's action at the Pentagon in 
Washington, D.C. many women were arrested for practising civil 
disobedience outside the headquarters of the United States military. 
During the summer of 1983 thousands of women participated in a 
peace camp at Seneca Fall, New York, organizing demonstrations 
against an Army base there. Most recently some feminist peace 
leaders are calling for autonomous all women's peace groups. Many 
ofthese women have been inspired by women's demonstrations in 
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Europe, such as the one that took place in the spring of 1983 at 
Greenham Common in England, and see that women taking leader- 
ship against militarism inspire other women to become active. 

Another organization, the Center for Defense Information, was 
founded early in the 1970s to publicize the arms race. This group 
has its office in Washington, D.C., and is led by retired military 
officials who believe that nuclear policy in this country has gotten 
out of control. They speak on this topic, distribute а newsletter on 
the arms race, and have produced two movies “War Without 
Winners I & IL," that have been shown on national television. 

One of the strongest organizations in the peace movement is the 
Mobilization for Survival (мов). This organization, founded іп 
1977 to oppose the construction of nuclear power plants, is a national 
coalition of peace and safe energy groups consisting of local alliances 
whose goals are to ban nuclear power, to stop the arms race, and 
fund human needs. The мове first gained national recognition through 
the struggle of one such local group, the Clamshell Alliance, to stop 
construction of the Seabrook atomic reactor in New Hampshire. Іп 
many of their actions members of the MoBE have used nonviolent 
protest tactics-—sit-ins, marches, demonstrations and protests, to 
attract media coverage and build public support for their issues. 

One organization that has gained considerable media attention and 
popular support is the National Freeze Clearinghouse in St. Louis. 
This organization grew out of a master's thesis written by Randell 
Forsberg that presented the idea that local groups should hold 
their own referenda against the nuclear arms build-up. First 
tested in 1980 in a town meeting in New England, this FREEZE 
campaign has grown into a mass movement with considerable 
following. Many local towns, important and influential people in 
the United States such as Senators Kennedy and Hatfield, and 
even whole states have voted to freeze the arms race. In the ~ 
spring of 1983 the House of Representatives in the US Congress 
voted to support watered down FREEZE. Even though the US Senate 
in October 1983 effectively killed the bill, the national support 
generated for a freeze of nuclear arms production has helped 
promote peace causes throughout the United States. A 1983 New 
York Times poil stated that 72 per cent of the American public 
Supports such a FREEZE, with 21 per cent opposing. This popular 
support has forced policy leaders to come up with new arms control 
initiatives. қ Р 

Another national organization that has received a wide following 
has been the Jobs with Peace Campaign. This organization educates 
the American public about the tremendous cost of the arms race, has 
sponsored local ‘conversion? projects where citizens have discussed 
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how to convert factories that produce armaments into peaceful pro- 
duction, has initiated and won local referenda at the city and state 
level that would promote transferring money spent on arms produc- 
tion to peaceful purposes, and has lobbied federal officials about the 
damage done to the American economy by the arms racc. 


PEACE ACTIVITIES 


Each ofthese groups takes on different types of activities in ils 
attempts to promote peace. The most radical promote civil dis- 
obedience, while other less controversial groups provide information, 
and try to raise people's consciousness about the threat of war. Some 
groups practise nonviolent direct action and confrontational politics 
while others such as the Democratic Socialists of America promote 
left politics that speak out against a government that relies on a mili- 
tary industrial system to oppress people abroad and ensure profits 
for multinational corporations. 

A common strategy used by peace movements in the United States 
is the large protest demonstration. Typically such demonstrations 
take place in Washington, D.C. to attract the attention of govern- 
ment figures; however, regional and national demonstrations have 
been held in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and other large 
urban centers. These rallies bring together peace activists to stage a 
large visible public presence working for peace. They often feature 
nationally prominent speakers, songs, and a march. A valuable service 
provided by these marches is to allow activitists to meet with others, 
and get a sense of the movement, e.g. there are others who are trying 
to create awareness about these issues and are willing to do some- 
thing to create peace. 

Most recently more and more peace activists are deciding that they 
can’t go through the “normal” channels to stop the arms build-up. 
Many members of peace organizations in the United States arc 
becoming attracted to nonviolence. These groups follow the teach- 
ings of Henry David Thoreau, Mahatma Gandhi, A. J. Muste, and 
Martin Luther King, and become nonviolent in their own personal 
lives as well as in their Strategies and tactics to oppose militarism. 
People who promote nonviolence meet in study groups to discuss how 
un a p eet m lives and to develop an under- 

5 o war. These study groups in turn 
become action groups when their members sit in to protest at 
weapons bases and nuclear production facilities. These people, feeling 


‘that the threat of a nuclear holocaust is imminent and feeling frus- 


trated by inaction on the part of the nation’s leadership on these 
Issues, have started to arrange mass protests where they declare 
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public witness against the arms race by getting arrested for breaking 
the law. One of the most well-known of these cases is Daniel 
Berrigan, a Catholic priest, who with seven others, was arrested for 
entering an arms plant and damaging the nose cone of a missile. In 
1983 alone over 4,000 people were arrested for actions that took 
place in such diverse places as Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory in California, the Rocky Flats weapons production plant in 
Colorado, missile silos throughout the west, nuclear power plants 
in South Carolina, and weapons production sites in Michigan. 

In contrast to radical activities, some organizations work within 
the traditional political parties to promote peace candidates. Most 
major organizations publish a newsletter that keep members abreast 
of peace and war issues. People who work and volunteer for these 
organizations hope to abolish war, and create a more peaceful future. 
These groups provide ordinary citizens ап opportunity to speak out 
against the violence that so characterizes American life, and create a 
supportive atmosphere for those deeply concerned about the threat 
of nuclear war to get together, share their fears, and define strategies 
to give them a sense of hope. These organizations use a rational- 
technical strategy to establish in public opinion the notion that the 
current arms race must be stopped, and provide a vehicle through 
which citizens exercise their democratic rights by sustained political 
activity. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH EUROPEAN PEACE MOVEMENT 


.Whatis the relationship between peace activities in the United 
States and thc European peace movement? Some argue that the 
European peace movement has helped kindle enthusiasm for speak- 
ing out against the nuclear build-up; while others, such as Randall 
Forsberg, ofthe FREEZE campaign, argue that the European peace 
movement has not influenced the American movement. Some 
demonstrations in Europe have received coverage in the American 
media, which has helped inspire thousands of committed activists in 
this country. 

The most active members of the American Peace movement are 
supportive of the European protest against deployment of cruise and 
pershing missiles. During the International Day of Protest, October 
21-24-1983 thousands of activists staged supportive actions at wea- 
pons facilities in the United States. In suburban El Segundo near Los 
Angeles, a complex of dozens of facilities under five major defence 
contractors was the target of demonstrations, which included over 
(000 people. At least 60 people were arrested for blockading the 
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arrivalof defense employees. Outside the gates of the Savannah 
River plant near Aiken, South Carolina, where all the plutonium and 
tritium used in American nuclear weapons is produced, 80 protestors 
were arrested оп 24 October 1983, in a peaceful blockade. These 
small groupings support Europeans who are having the American 
nuclear arsenal forced down their throats, but remain sporadic and 
lack mass support. | 
Links between the European peace movement and the American 
movement remain informal. The European movement secms from 
the United States to be focusing mostly on opposing deployment of 
cruise and pershing missiles; while the American movement from 
Europe seems to be wholly concerned with a nuclear freeze. Both 
these movements have broader goals, and need to share with each 
other their common vision for a better world, and the understandings 
they have ofthe effectiveness of different strategies in promoting 


peace. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The ultimate aim of people within the United States peace move- 
ment isto decrease the defence budget and reliance upon war and 
instruments of destruction to settle international disputes. Further- 
more, sections of the peace movement support peace with justice to 
do away with economic inequities and provide civil rights to help 
eliminate the violence that comes from political repression and 
poverty. An obvious goal of people working to promote peace in 
the United States is to develop a national consensus about these 
issues, so that disarmament and decreased militarism would become 
public policy. With the advent of thermonuclear weapons and the 
impending threat of nuclear winter, many people in the United 
States have grown to believe that war is outmoded. If there were a 
war between the Super Powers, life, as we now know it, would cease 
to exist on this planet. Millions of people who have become active 
in the modern peace movement hope to prevent a nuclear holocaust. 

The thousands of organizations that constitute the modern peace 
moyement are held together by volunteers concerned about the future 
ofthe world who want to express their political instincts in an 
attempt to provide a peaceful world. If they could all join together 
into one national alliance to promote peace, they could become 
а powerful force in the American political scene. А unified 
strategy might have the power to influence government decision 
makers in Washington, while the current decentralized peace 
movement serves to provide a vehicle for particular individuals to 
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express their hopes for a peaceful future in ways that are comfortable 
to them. These organizations gain their strength from the local pro- 
grammes they develop and that provide meaningful involvement for 
citizen volunteers in their own neighbourhoods, churches, schools, 
cities, professional organizations, and states where they have the 
strongest allegiances and feel they can make the most impact. A 
simple problem these groups have in becoming a strong national 
force is the distances represented by the United States. In order to 
attend a national conference where members can contribute to form- 
ing a unified organization, members often һауе to pay as much as 
$500 to travel 3,000 miles to attend a conference or convention. А 
national organization would be less responsive to membership at the 
local level and would divert energies from the immediate tasks carried 
out within the specific environment that originally attracts people to 
the peace movement. 

How strong a movement is this? This question is hard to answer. 
Citizens in the United States have a successful history of mass resis- 
tance to government policies. Some examples of this include resistance 
to slavery, support for the women's vote, gaining civil rights for 
minority people, and opposition to the war in Vietnam. This resist- 
tance to government policies has been successful in the past, and is 
deeply embedded in American culture. (The war of independence in 
1776 freed Americans from the British colonies.) In the late 1950s and 
early 1960s public outcry about radioactive fallout led to President 
Kennedy signing a partial test ban treaty with the Russians in 1963. 

One criticism of the peace movement is that it is too intellectual. It 
is full of good ideas and notions about peace, but has not yet dis- 
covered the correct strategy for galvanizing public opinion and redu- 
cing the war system. Protest provides an appeal to the moral con- 
cerns people have about war, but does not by itself challenge the 
roots of the defence establishment. The assumption in many of the 
peace activities described in this paper is that knowledge of the danger 
of war and the advantages of abandoning arms races will bring about 
Social changes. Without an effective strategy to mobilize large seg- 
ments of the population such knowledge can often lead to despair and 
frustration. The issues seem so important, but the power elite in the 
United States not only ignores them but also continues to operate in 
ways that threaten the existence of life on this planet. 

Many individuals who now work for peace have been dormant for 
the past ten or fifteen years when the United States was involved in 
Vietnam, and massive resistance was focused on the deaths of young 
Americans drafted to serve in what many perceived to be an unjust 
war. When the Vietnam war ended and President Nixon revoked the 
draft, much of the resistance subsided, support for peace organi- 
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zations lessened, and many of the. most visible components of the 
peace movement “disappeared.” Some organizations, whose mission 
was more general than “ending the war" or "stopping the draft, 
continued and recently have seen their membership expand with the 
heightened interest in peace issues. War threats by the Reagan ad- 
ministration have brought many older activists out of the closet, as 
well as spawned the creation of numerous new groups. | 

This strongly decentralized movement doesn't have one focus, but 
seems to have wide support. The most visible manifestation of this 
movement was the 12 June 1982 demonstration in New York City 
where approximately 10,00,000 people from around the world de- 
monstrated against the arms race. (1,300 people were arrested while 
practising civil disobedience outside the consulates of those nations 
that have atomic weapons.) Peace activists are starting to move into 
the political arena, where they are electing candidates (mostly Demo- 
crats) who are pledged to reduce the arms race through such initia- 
tives as the FREEZE. This movement will no doubt seriously affect 
the arms mentality that now dominates American thinking. Whether 
it can cut back on defence expenditures, stop the placement of cruise 
missiles in Europe, or ban further production of nuclear weapons re- 
mains to be seen, since the power elite in the United States have 
invested heavily in these policies. History provides ample evidence 
that decision-makers will not lead the way to disarmament. Their 
own careers are too closely tied to institutions that profit from main- 
taining the threat of war. 

Why has the movement for peace and arms control gained momen- 
tum recently? Partly, this can beattributed to the FREEZE campaign 
which has provided a specific handle or slogan that people can 
organize around. Further support for peace issues has come from 
opposition to the Reagan administration which talks casually about 
"winning a nuclear war." Those opposed to the policies of this ad- 
ministration are seeking a means to express their fear and outrage. 
The peace moyement in its varied form provides just such a vehiclé for 
outspoken statements against Reagan policies. This outrage extends 
into the economic sphere— where, because of supply side economics 
and other initiatives, one-fifth of the American public lives in poverty 
while millions are unemployed. Some who don't know how to 
vocalize outrage directly at these policies use the peace movement to 
express their rage at inequities in the United States. Further support 
for the peace movement has come -from existing movements and 
organizations that are starting to realize the tremendous adverse 
impact of the defence department budget upon their members. Mem- 
bers of labour unions, women's organizations, environmental groups, 
and neighbourhood organizations have all started promoting such 
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issues: as Jobs and Peace— which would, if successful, free money 
from defence expenditures and supply funds for activities that would 
benefit their causes. 

The diversity of this movement is one of its strengths. A unified 
movement might be able to focus its energies more directly; but the 
diversified movement that now exists in the United States appeals to 
a great number of people, and has the advantage of being able to 
tailored programmes and activities to a heterogenous citizenry. Small 

decentralized groups allow for greater participation and closer identi- 
fication for members. It must be remembered that the American 
people themselves are not homogenous. They come in different races 


; апа ethnic groups; they speak different languages; they have different 
) class backgrounds and express regional differences. This diversity 
X | reflects these differences and allows people to plan at the local level 


- strategies and tactics that respond to their members. 
: One weakness of the modern peace movement is that it currently 
t consists mostly of white, educated people Other less educated 
: people and minorities are struggling so hard to survive that for many 
> of them the peace movement is seen as a luxury, and they don’t have 
; time to promote its activities. Traditionally, people from poor mino- 
rity and ethnic groups have becn denied access to the political pro- 
cess, and this denial makes it hard for them to mobilize around peace 
issues. Peace movements in the United States have always been the 
3 province of a few well-educated professionals. In 1929 the Detroit 
| Nes commented on a peace bill that had been the focus of many 
dedicated activists: “Great enthusiasm for the bill on the part of a 
few Senators, a few people; and great apathy toward the bill on the 
| part of the overwhelming majority." Unless the modern peace move- 
| ment can mobilize a large base of support from the masses of the 
American people, it may remain marginal to American politics, and 
| may not accomplish its goals. 
| The American political scene is devoid of left or socialist and 
| communist parties that by opposing military expansion would pro- 
| vide leadership to oppose current government policy. Small left 
| groupings, none of which have over 5,000 members, exist, but tradi- 
tional politics in the United States are dominated by the Democratic 
| and Republiean parties neither of which has taken a strong stand 
| against nuclear power or the arms race. Leaders of both these parties 
| have close ties with the corporate world which profits enormously 
| from weapons production. If they continue to ignore the tremen- 
| dous groundswell of activity that supports peace, there might be room 
| to create a third party that will take the initiative in promoting peace. 
| (Such a party, The Citizen's Party, was formed in 1980, but it remains 
| e in American politics.) In 1984, a presidential election year, 
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peace activists аге working hard to defeat Ronald Reagan who is 
seen asa cold warrior determined to use military power to affirm 
American dominance throughout the world. Whether or not the 
inability of traditional politics to bring about sustantial reductions 
in the arms race will force an opening for a new political party re- 
mains to be seen. Debates in the current ruling establishment are 
occurring over the $200 billion. deficits used to fund the military 
budget. Such divisions have in the past heralded sharp breaks in 
American politics. (Differences over how to respond to slavery led 
to the formation of the Republican party in the nineteenth century). 
In 1984 it is not at all clear that the divergent individuals who now 
support peace activities could rally behind one banner. If they ever 
‘do, they have the potential to create new forces that could drastically 
alter politics in the United States. 

Peace, as well as war, comes from a combination of many different 
conditions. The United States peace movement. represents attempts 
on the part of ordinary citizens to influence those conditions. In- 
volvement with these organizations enhances community empower- 
ment and identity, provides an opportunity for private participation 

- in decision-making, and allows creative citizens to work for a better 
environment. As people become deeply involved in the struggle to 
create a peaceful future, they often transform their lives becoming 
more peaceful, and more involved as citizens. In such ways the 
American peace movement has provided a powerful vehicle for 
millions of Americans’ democratic involvement in public life. Г] 
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Enterprise and Innovation 
in Rural Development 


KISHORE SAINT 


I have a straightforward objective. It is to share my experience and 
knowledge of enterprising and innovative behaviour in rural develop- 
ment in our country. But before I do that, let me say something 
about what I understand by 'enterprise'. In essence, ап enterprise is 
the self-initiated effort of an individual to go forward and further in 
a context and direction of his or her own choice. By nature and by 
necessity entrepreneurs-to-be are the odd ones, the misfits, the rebels, 
the mavericks in any system or situation. This is especially 50 when 
the situation-system, in a particular location or in general, is in a 
state of impasse or facing a crisis, when more of the same means 
worse, when change in quality is called for. These are the moments 
in which the human spirit is afflicted with a sense of disease. This is 
when a few bold ones begin to venture forth, to break away, to 
begin to take small yet decisive steps into the future. In the unfold- 
ing of human destiny is the generating ground for fresh ideas and 
innovative responses to the challenges of critical situations. Today 
we are in the midst of a manifold crisis when the modern civiliza- 
tional process itself is headed for, quite literally; a dead end. An 
important aspect of this crisis is the institutional impasse whereby 
the creative urges of individuals are curbed or coopted by the exist- 
ing frameworks of control and management in their own interest and 
for their own purposes. I wish to suggest that enterprising indivi- 
dual’s development in rural development in India -is a creative 


. response to the contemporary civilizational crisis on the one hand and 


to the institutional impasse on the other. 

Let me give a few examples of such individuals and their enter- 
prise. I know them personally and I have had the opportunity to see 
and study the work they are doing. I have по hesitation in naming 
them, for they are not non-entities. On the contrary, they are not 
only recognizable in their own right, they are also prepared to stand 
up, and be counted. 

First of all, I should like to talk about Dr Bhagvatula V. Paramesh- 
wara Rao of Dimili Village in the coastal lands of Visakhapatnam 
district in Andhra Pradesh. After his school and college education in 
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India he went to the United States for doctoral work. He performed 
with excellence and on completion received lucrative job offers in the 
States. However, the day after the award of his degree he left for 
India. He reached his village and began his involvement there by 
setting up a high school for children. After some time he turned to 
rural development. He started several experiments in а compact 
cluster of fifteen villages, taking up the most damaged resource base 
and the most poverty-stricken people. He has brought the two to- 
gether in a productive and regenerative relationship. With judicious 
and appropriate inputs of funds, appropriate technologies and 
management support from a variety of government and non-govern- 
ment sources, with careful monitoring and guidance, with people’s 
own organisations suited to the new tasks, he has been able to in- 
crease incomes, employment, production, skills, awareness and self- 
confidence. 

I have personally seen a boulder-strewn hillside of fifty acres that 
has been converted into a woodlot with 120 different useful species 
of trees, nutritious grasses, a flourishing dairy-farm, а sheep-herd, а 
poultry farm, a fruit orchard, a pickling and preservation unit, a dis- 
tillation plant for grass extract which is mosquito repellent. Over a 
hundred persons are employed in various kinds of work and, already, 
after five years, there is net income of over a lakh of rupees per year 
from the produce. With an overall investment of Rs 21 lakhs it is 
estimated that after another five years the annual net income will be 
closer to one crore rupees annually. There are other variations of 
this agro-forestry work with ownership and management belonging 
to informal groups or cooperatives or registered societies of bene- 
ficiaries. 

In the coastal backwaters inland fishing, prawn culture and salt 
manufacture have been started on ‘waste’ lands (according to 
Parmeshwara there are no wastelands, there are only wasted lands) 
leased from the State with local community involvement. Here too a 
combination of traditional know-how and practices and new decent- 
ralized appropriate technologies such as windmills and photovoltaic 
batteries for lifting water are being experimented with. 

In the social sphere thrift unions started and run by women have 
been formed. Through these the women have started and supported 
small productive efforts of their own to supplement the family income 
and to ensure its better utilisation in the interest of the family. With 
this newly-gained self-confidence these women have successfully 
challenged the malpractices and wasteful corruption indulged in by 
the dominant men in the community. 

The impact of Parameshwara Rao’s work is not confined to the 
local area, even though the basic demonstration of what has been 
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achieved is in the change that has come about in the hitherto waste 
lands and in the lives of communities without hope. His work has 
influenced the political leadership, officials and social workers from 
the district to national and internationallevels. Some of his younger 
colleagues have selected areas in their own right. Parmeshwara has 
encouraged them and is setting up advisory and support arrangements 
for them. 

Let me move across the peninsula to the Arabian Sea coastal dis- 
trict of Thane near Bombay. A young married couple, Vivek and 
Vidyutlata Pandit, after their education in Bombay decided to be- 
come involved in their ancestral village. In the course of their con- 
ventional relief and welfare activities they discovered the existence of 
bonded labour in this locality less than 80 kms away from jet-age 
Bombay. As they began to look into how the system worked, they 
antagonised the relatively better. off villagers they had been helping 
earlier. They were threatened and even beaten up. Undeterred, they 
moved closer to the bonded labourers and were able to make them 
understand and accept that they need not continue in bondage, that 
there was a law that could enable their release. After unrelenting 
efforts and intimate contact over several months they succeeded in 
instilling in one bonded labourer the desire to become free. The day 
he decided this he wanted it to happen immediately. Since it wasa 
holiday the concerned officer was not available. Vivek and Vidyut 
fearing that he may change his mind enacted a small drama. They 
took the person to the house of an educated friend who solemnly 
announced that he was no more in bondage. Apparently, this was 
enough to reassure him. He went back and declared that he had been 
released. Since the law abolishing bonded labour was already in 
force, he could not be contradicted. Eventually, the formalities were 
taken care of with the district administration. This episode gave new 
heart to others and they came forward to seek release. As the move- 
ment grew the problems of rehabilitation arose. Despite the laws 
and provisions the district administration was reluctant to admit 
the existence of bonded labourers in the area. It also dragged its 
feet in rehabilitation measures. Vivek and his team took up this 
challenge. Through a strategic combination of judicial action, admini- 
Strative redress, press publicity, mass mobilisation and constructive 
Work, they were able to keep up the morale of the people and. sustain 
the momentum of the release and rehabilitation efforts. The approach 
adopted by Vivek has been recognized at the highest level of the 
judiciary and administration and amongst social workers similarly 
engaged. ; 

One last example: Dr Satish Chander and Dr Santhi Nair of Kerala. 
Both completed their academic careers in biological science with 
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flying colours. They became alarmed by the environmental degra- 
dation that has occurred as a result of rapid dam and road construc- 
tion in the Western Ghats. After active involvement in the ‘Silent 
Valley Protection’ compaign they decided to gain a first-hand know- 
ledge of this state of affairs. They trekked the length and breadth of 
Kerala and documented with slides the situation in the whole area. 
At present they are spreading this knowledge amongst the people, 
especially schoolchildren, to inform them about the damage that has 
taken place, the dangers that lie ahead and what can be done to 
avert these. I have seen and heard Satish making his slide presenta- 
tion. He not only has at his command a wide array of data and sound 
scientific analysis. but also combines with it a sensitive and passio- 
nate love for nature. Few people in the audience can resist his 
powerful plea to save what remains of our natural heritage and to 
regenerate that which has been damaged. 

These cases can be multiplied thousandfold all over the country in 
multifarious contexts of problem-solving related to issues of social 
justice, human and civil rights, environmental protection, consumer 
movement, cultural revival, peace movement, poverty alleviation, 
decentralisation, people's empowerment, principled politics, anti- 
corruption, relief and rehabilitation, health and education. They 
use various organisational models and draw upon different kinds of 
support arrangements. However, at the heart of each effort lies the 
drive and spirit of a single individual, a couple, or, rarely, a coherent 
group who know what they wish to do, have the openness to learn 
and the boldness to experiment, and will not relent until the goal is 
achieved. 

Typically, their preoccupation is with a particular situation, special 
problem or issue which they are intent upon resolving. This is the 
concrete expression of their engagement with reality. This is what 
distinguishes them from the well-intentioned talkers, armchair 
theorists and penpushers. The entrepreneurs are doers. They may or 
may not be concerned with articulation, generalising and communi- 
cation. They may or may not have an understanding of their parti- 
cular involvement in the larger historical or ideological context. 
When they do grow into these aspects, they become the foci around 
which movements emerge and take shape. 

It is also important to distinguish between entrepreneurs with а 
motive of private and personal gain and those with a drive for social 
benefit, social good, ог а social cause. In both cases it is the same 
actor and similar skills are brought into play in achieving the task 
goals. However, in the former case the conscious purpose and out- 
come are the enhancement of self and its interests in various guises. 
Social good or benefit is incidental or even negative. In the case of 
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a social entrepreneur it is the other way round. As a basically satia- 
ted, fulfilled being, he or she has a surplus in energy and concern 
available for others. This 15 brought into play out of sensitivity 
and sense of relationship and responsibility to others. Social entre- 
preneurs and activists are the ‘Vaishnavjan’ who feel the suffering of 
others. They are their brothers’ and sisters’ keepers. 


Ler me now turn to the relationship between social entrepreneu- 
rial and innovative behaviour, community participation, and the 
management of rural development. 

The matter is of interest because social entrepreneurs are involved 
on a significant scale in rural development. Perhaps this is the social 
arena with the largest proportion of independent individual activists. 
The beginnings of this involvement were in the social reform, cons- 
tructive work, cultural rennaissance and national freedom move- 
ments in the last one hundred years. It was a rich and many- 
hued flowering with concerns ranging from the local to the universal. 
The best of them were motivated by a sense of worth and value for 
the rural Ше and culture. They saw іп ita potential for a different 
future, as an alternative to Western modernity whose dangers were 
becoming manifest. It was a vision which reflected the principles of 
decentralisation, de-statisation, social coherence, moral rectitude and 
strength, ecological viability and self-management at the local com- 
munity level. It was not just community participation or community 
development oriented. It was community-based, with community 
planning and decision-making built into it. The role of the State and 
market arrangements was visualised as supportive and promotive 
to this. We saw its powerful expression in the Bhoodan-Gramdan 
movement and its caricature in the Community Development-Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions. Both of them lost out and were abandoned or 
allowed to languish in the face of the Western-derived centralised, 
bureaucratic-technocratic management of agricultural and rural 
development pursued for the comforts, luxuries and interests of the 
state and corporate power elites and classes. 

There is no doubt that much has been achieved in enhancing agri- 
cultural production and productive capacity and the development of 
infrastructure and services related to these. A whole new techno- 
logy with skills and research capability has been introduced. How- 
ever, itis also clear that a very heavy price has been paid in the 
degradation of the natural resource base, the dislocation, deprivation 
and destitution of communities based on these resources and the loss 
of the ecologically sound life practices and know-how of these people. 
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There are also signs that the ongoing pattern of development is not 
sustainable in the long run as it is leading to irreparable damage to 
the soil, water and vegetation resources of life support systems. The 
management of this pattern has to be of necessity centralised and 
remotely controlled. This requires the conscious and planned des- 
truction of the indigenous, self and locally-managed, i.e. communi- 
tarian systems. This too has happened, perhaps, irreversibly. Today 
rurallife and economy, forall intents and purpose is managed by 
the centralised system of state and market forces. 

In this scenario, why has it become fashionable or necessary to 
talk about community or people's participation? There сап be 
several explanations. The most charitable view is that the ruling 
elites or managers of the system have begun to recognize the crisis 
and the untenability of the present approach and are willing to give 
atrialto a participative mode which can regenerate and bring into 
play the enterprise and genius of the people іп direct and responsible 
relationship with their local resources and each other. The more 
cynical explanation is that participation is mere talk, a verbal smoke- 
screen to sustain credibility, to reassure the people that the system 
and its development strategy is viable and there is place in it for the 
people or the community. The real intention is to maintain the 
System and move further ahead in the chosen direction regardless of 
consequences. 

Either way and always the social entrepreneur, as the mediator 
between the system and the community (or what remains of it), has 
sensitive, often difficult choices to make in terms of direction, stra- 
tegy, linkages, resource mobilisation, technology and management. 
Experience shows that most social entrepreneurs despite their radical 
and people-oriented intent and declarations end up promoting the 
System and people's participation in it essentially on its terms. This 
has been the fate of bulk of constructive and voluntary efforts in the 
post-Independence Period. Quite rarely and episodically some extra- 
ordinary individual creates self-consciousness in the community and 
a sense of its own worth and possibility. Inevitably, struggles are 
involved with the community and between the community and the 
System. Sometimes there is success and ata particular movement 
a pect issue the balance of power is tilted towards the deprived 
T md opeen the gain remains ephemeral and iso- 

2 ustained and generalised because the social entre- 
Preneur is usually not part of a movement or network of such 
effort. This is where the support, manag A ар. ү f 
social enterprise in the wider social с с E spor aron А 
The first need is for large-scal de m oi ance ; 
entrepreneurs, with indi MA cupo sr eus 
Р genous resources. There аге still too few 
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young people in the field or attracted toit. A climate has to be 
created in which not only is this kind of initiative supported, but it 
is also recognized and respected. Secondly, the entrepreneurs have 
to be helped to see their effort in the larger historical, systemic, and 
future perspective. Thirdly, the need for networks and movements as 
alternatives, as counters and as initial steps into a better future has 
to be recognized by the social entrepreneurs and their supporters. 
It is my earnest hope that management trainers and researchers 
will recognize this important domain of social effort and give it the 
support it needs in a fulfilling rather than cooptive manner. O 


Mr Kishore Saint is the Executive Director of the Ashoka Foundation, 11-А, 
Old Fatehpur, Udaipura, Rajasthan. 
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Tue question ‘what is man?’ assumes three dimensions: anthropolo- 
gical, sociological, and philosophical. There may be certain points at 
certain stages during the course of enquiry where these three might 
appear overlapping but this does not minimise the importance of 
these distinct dimensions of the problem. However, here an attempt 
has been made to discuss the question taking it in its philosophical 
aspect only in the background of Gandhian philosophy. 


Ix philosophy the questions ‘what is man?’ and ‘what is his status 
and what is his destiny?’ can be discussed only in respect of a given 
ontology. Every philosophical system has its own ontology, epistemo- 
logy, and method. Ontology is a theory of the fundamental nature of 
the world; epistemology is a theory of knowledge; and method is a set 
of principles and techniques designed both to obtain knowledge and 
to change the world. Before making an effort to look for an answer 
to the above posed question according to Gandhi, it is, therefore, 
necessary to have a knowledge of his ontology. 

It was none of the ambitions of the Mahatma to construct a meta- 
physical system. The central Gandhian values were not derived from 
any metaphysical system, despite numerous interpretations to the 
contrary. They were derived from his own philosophical ideas which 
he arrived at as a result of his historical, spiritual, and material 
knowledge and as an advaitin and an advaitin simultaneously. He has 
hisown understanding and interpretation of the different philosophi- 
cal concepts like Syadvad, Anekantvad, Advaitavad, or Dvaitavad.? 

Despite his innate leanings towards Vaishnava theism, Gandhi has 
admiration for Advaita of Shankara and in fact he has tried, in his 
own manner, to make а compromise between Advaita and theism, 
Absolutism and Creationism. This becomes more an 
ed when he sometimes declares that the world 
another place he takes the world to be re 
changing every moment, and is, therefore, 
nent existence. But though it is constant 


d more pronounc- 
is unreal, while at 
al. He says: “Тһе world is 
unreal; it has no perma- 
ly changing, it has a some- 


1Young India, 21 January 1926, 
*D.M. Dutta, The Philosophy of \ 
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thing about it which persists, and it is, therefore, to that extent, real. 
I have therefore no objection to calling it real and unreal’. Again 
he writes: “Тоу or what men call happiness may be, as it really is, a 
dream ina fleeting and transitory world.... But we cannot dismiss 
the suffering of our fellow creatures as unreal and thereby provide a 
moral alibi for ourselves. Even dreams are true while they last and to 
the sufferer his suffering is a grim reality’. However, this much is 
certain that he was not out of the main idealistic current of Indian 
thought though his idealism was ofa different type. J.D. Sethi prefers 
to call him a practical idealist. He defines a practical idealist as 
“опе, who while believing in the spiritual foundations of the uni- 
verse, also accepts its material base”. There may be difficulties in 
accepting the notion of ‘practical idealism’ from technical-philosophi- 
cal standpoint but so far Gandhi's ontology is concerned the term 
fits well. Gandhi did believe in God but he introduced a remarkable 
innovation by reducing God to a tentatively definable concept, some- 
thing which all earlier metaphysical systems had failed to do. Indeed 
he made God into an imprecision but relevant instrument. Ontologi- 
cally he reduced God to Truth, a fundamental shift from his earlier 
position in which he tried to approximate Truth to God. The search 
for both relative and absolute truth was now his epistemology and 
Satyagraha and non violent practices became the linking method and 
technique. Therefore, the Gandhian value system cannot be defined 
either a priori or through logic, as, for example, in Plato, or in rela- 
tion to given social structure, as, for example, in Marx, or in relation 
to method or language alone as, for example, in the modern philoso- 
phies of theoretical empiricism, logical positivism, linguistic ana- 
lysis, etc. Naturally one feels tempted to approve of Sethi’s nomen- 
clature of practical idealist for Gandhi. 

For a philosopher who believes in the existence of an almighty 
God on the one hand and in the reality of the universe with its things 
and beings on the other, the question has to be settled if 


(a) the man is an independent unit, or 
(b) it is an aspect or part of the whole—the God, or 
(c) it is identical with the whole. 


Gandhi never appears categorical about his approach to the pro- 
blem but out of the three alternatives the last could never be accep- 
table to him as it is pure and simple, Advaita while Gandhi was a 
protagonist of fusing Advaita into Dvaita. Gandhi's approach to the 


Young India, 21 January 1926 
4Harijan, 21 July 1946. PN 
5J.D. Sethi, Gandhian Values and Twentieth Century Challenges (Publication 


Division, New Delhi, 1979), p. 18. Ibid. 
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concept of man was against all sorts of determinism— social, psycho- 
logical, or philosophical. Social determinism secs man as a victim of 
large social and productive forces. Psychological determinism con- 
siders man to be a puppet in the hands of his unconscious self and 
philosophical or religious determinism takes man as the creation of 
a Supreme Being. Gandhi rejected all these theories. He rejected 
Marx, as he rejected Freud for home man, dominated by his un- 
conscious, motivation, remains unaware of his goals and that part of 
religion which suggests that everything is predetermined, leaving 
little choice for man. Gandhi fought against determinism, because 
he believed that Marxism, Freudianism, or Religion that denied to 
man and divinity were themselves the sources of those problems for 
which they were meant to provide solutions. 

For Gandhi, human individual is not ‘a corpse added to a ghost’ 
as Epictetus maintains or ‘a soul plus an automation’ as Descartes 
describes. Human individual is a unity which is more than a sum of 
its subordinate parts. Endowed with faculty of judgment, cons- 
ciousness and reason, man is supcrior to any of his fellow-beings. The 
world is not static, but is continuously evolving towards some defi- 
nite end. Human life manifests that evolution and that purpose 
and Gandhi, therefore, focused attention on human problems, both 
material and spiritual. God, cosmic consciousness or any other 
word or phrase, which the idealist might like to use, were not reject- 
ed per se by him but were rejected as deterministic concepts. He, 
therefore, challenged all idealistic philosophies because he rejected 
idealistic determinism. “And where do you find the seat of autho- 
rity 5 Gandhi was asked, to which he replied, “It lies here”, point- 
ing to his breast. "I cannot let a scriptural text supersede my reason... 
I cannot surrender my reason whilst I subscribe to divine revelation. 
And above all, “the letter killeth and the spirit giveth Jife.?’7 


Aost all the contemporay Indian idealists believe that the 

us and the destiny of an individual are one and the same. To 
realise his true status is the very destiny of man. Gandhi also con- 
tributes to this notion of the identity of status and destiny of man. 


Te EE ТАГЫ а E Ple 
ys: Life is an inspiration. Its mission is to strive after perfec- 


ee is self-realization.”® Like other Indian thinkers he be- 
ч br Toot cause of the degradation of humanity lies in the 
2 ТЫ; TE ignorance, and hence every individual should strive 
e a the veil of ignorance. He anticipated the threats to huma- 
emanate from technological determinism, the plundering of 
“Harijan, 5 December 1936. 5Harijan, 22 J 1935 
> une . 
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nature io assuage the greed created by consumerism and vulgar 
hedonism, structural violence, alienation, etc. Human ignorance of 
its true status is caused by these factors and it was for this that 
Gandhi was looking for a framework of concepts and values, as well 
as a method to arrive at them so that not one but many a system 
could be built upon them for the immediate present, and for the 
many future stages of development in the unfolding or fulfilling of 
human destiny. 

To Marx and to all philosophers of materialism, human conscious- 
ness was little more than what differentiated man from animals, that 
“man’s own life was an object for him", because he is a conscious 
being. The human consciousness was expressed in the productive and 
communal being of man. This constitutes the epistemological founda- 
tion of Marx’s concept of human nature. Gandhi, on the other 
hand, was convinced of the divinity inherent in every individual and 
the entire mechanics of revolution for social reform according to 
him aims at awakening this divinity latent in mankind. This is 
possible not through any coercive or violent measure as envisaged by 
Nietzsche, Sorel, Marx, Lenin, Che Guevara, and Fanon; it is possible 
through love and nonviolence—only love begets love. \ ) 

In the whole of Hindu philosophy, Moksha or liberation is consi- 
dered to be the ultimate destiny of man. Gandhi does believe in 
this ultimate value but he gives a twist. to the four accepted values— 
Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha-by making Dharma stand even above 
Moksha. He says: “I cannot consider anything dearer to me than 
Moksha. Yet even that Moksha I would renounce if it were to conflict 
with truth and nonviolence. If man followed Dharma, he would 
be able to stand alone, but the power to stand alone in the end can- 
not be developed without extreme humanity. Without this power 
man is nothing worth. Only that man can rise- above himself 
who tries to reduce himself to а zero, namely, to de EN his ego. 
Only that kind of an individual can play a conscious role for ee 
change and yet not be forced to act against his will. This 1s the 


ideal man, according to Gandhi. 4 
Gandhi made а sharp distinction between the Dharma of the com 


mon man or the masses and that of the power elite. He said that 
although ‘primary virtues’ сап be cultivated by the шо oe 
Species’, the more austere ones were to be followed by the elite. pi 
quality and the effectiveness of the mass-action depended ip. 
quality of the elite. The air of such radical idealism is too о 

for the common man. Therefore, if sometimes the norms and ET 
of Gandhian action appear to be impracticable, it 18 because We fall 


Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. 25, p. 27. 
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to makea distinction between the two different sets of norms that 
Gandhi set for the masses and the elite. 

The Gandhian process of social change and transformation de- 
pended upon a revolutionary elite minority which will be the elite 
class in the best sense of the term. This class will have to identify 
itself with the masses by denying itself most of the material advan- 
tages, probably in proportion to its power it exercises. The self- 
conscious moral revolutionary minority will set ethical standards 
and principles first for its own practice and then for society for its 
restructuring. 

To these revolutionary minorities Gandhi gives the name of 
Satyagrahis. А Satyagrahi 15 an ideal man, one who holds fast to 
truth in all the circumstances whatsoever. Describing a true Satya- 
grahi, R.R. Diwakar says: “Тһе Satyagrahi requires more of self-dis- 
cipline than the mechanical discpiline of the soldier, though he can- 
not do without a good deal of that too. It is not really easy to get 
into the habit of loving all, refusing to be angry and suffering without 
ill-will. А severe course of meditation and prayer and recasting of | | 
the values of life alone can give a man a grounding in such a new 
outlook of life".!? Satyagrahis are highly steeled, disciplined and 
morally superior. They have confidence and belief in themselves. 
They know how to undertake tapas or suffering. They would not 
resist evil with evil nor have any hatred for those whom they resist. 
They will not resort to апу violence of any kind, physical or mental, 
and finally they will use Satyagraha as means of self-purification for 
testing the quality of their own action. 

"There seems some similarity between the Gandhian view and the 
Leninist view of a revolutionary minority force leading the revolution 
but the similarity is only in principle and not in practice. The role 
of this minority to usher in dictatorship of the party or the class 
and its total reliance оп violence separates it from the Gandhian | 
revolutionary minority. More significantly, Gandhian revolutionary | 
minority will guarantee rights and freedom of others more than of | 
their own; they will try to awaken the consciousness not only of the 
rebellious masses but also of their opponents to avoid the so-called 
revolutionary hatred, which in the long run is bound to become 
counter-revolutionary. Gandhi's passion Гог freedom underlays his 
desire for revolution. | 
ci gen of the ideal man in the form of ‘Satyagrahi | 

y ; cate as an addition to the various concepts of ideal 
т шш, Sri Aurobindo, and Iqbal. Nietzsche 

philosopher to introduce the concept of Super- 


10 і Ki 
К.К. Diwakar, Sar уарғаһа: Its Techniques and. History (Bombay, 1946). 
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man followed by the Ghostic, being of Sri Aurobindo and Marde- 
Momin of Mohammad Iqbal. Nietzsche’s superman is “Roman Caesar 
with Christ's soul,"!! whereas Sri Aurobindo envisages “а life in the 
divine, a life of the beginnings of a spiritual Divine Light and power 
and joy manifested in material nature”. The position of Gandhian 
ideal of man, the Satyagrahi, is unique in the sense that it is neither 
too idealistic to be actualised nor too materialistic to be accepted. 
The Satyagrahi is a man who has subdued his age for the cause of 
truth and justice but at the same time whose individuality is quite in- 
tact and not submerged in the totality as advocated by pantheists. 
Gandhi says: “If the individual ceases to count what is left for 
society? Individual freedom alone can make a man voluntarily 
surrender himself completely to the service of society. If it is wrested 
from him he becomes automation and society is ruined. No society 
can possibly be built on a denial of individual freedom. 

The Satyagrahi is not a passive man. As Karl Jaspers points out: 
“The resistance which projects itself outwardly is the consequence 
of the active power of Love, of the power of Faith and Sacrifice. 1 
So, instead of being a passive man the Satyagrahi is a ‘warrior of 
truth’ striving for bringing the kingdom of truth, love and justice on 
the earth which is in no sense less covetable than Aurobindonian 
Divine Life. 

Hinduism produced literally scores, if not hundreds, of paths for 
individual salvation but not a single path for social emancipation. 
It is only ina few contemporary Indian thinkers like Vivekananda, 
Aurobindo, and Radhakrishnan that we find the concept of "Sarva- 
mukti’. Gandhi's conception of Sarvodaya is а socio-economic 
interpretation of the philosophical concept of Sarvamukti. 

In fact, all the Gandhian values may be said to reflect his 
understanding of human nature, of social and production relations 
of man’s constant struggle against forces which tried to push him 
down into one kind of oppression or another and of his attempts to 
rise above his existentialist situation. Man in Gandhism is a finite- 
infinite being, '*carths's child but heaven's һеіг” to use the words of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


Ni i 78. 
пуу А. Kaufman, Nietzsche (Princeton, 1950), р. 2 s 
The Life Divine, p. 945. 12 Нагіјап, 30 March 1940. 


к : j , included in S. Radha- 
Karl Jaspers, Gandhi on His 100th Birthday, a paper inc з 2 
krishnan, ed., Mahatma Gandhi: 100 Years (Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi, 


1968), p. 169. 
АСЕ. 
Dr Ajit Kumar Gaur is a Statistician in NABARD's Project, Lichi Bagan, 
Pankhatoli, Muzaffarpur 842002, Bibar. 
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RICHARD Attenborough’s film ‘Gandhi’ sparked off а DAG 
ing debate on the man, his technique of revolutionary action, and 
the relevance of the nonviolent alternative to our times. The film was 
criticised for being historically inaccurate, and unduly sentimental 
about the role of Gandhi and nonviolence during India’s struggle for 
independence. On the other hand, it was lauded as a masterpiece, a 
stirring depiction that captured the ‘spirit’ of the Mahatma and his 
Struggles against man’s inhumanity towards man. If nothing else, the 
film revived interest in the life and thought of this extraordinary 
individual. 

Attenborough did not attempt to document Gandhi’s life, nor did 
he seek to accurately chronicle events surrounding his uncrowned 
leadership of the nationalist movement. Rather, the film represents 
the directors’s artistic and highly emotional response to one of the 
great figures of our century. Whether one is hostile or sympathetic to 
Gandhi’s philosophy, it is impossible to ignore the impact his life has 
had, and will continue to have, on Indian and world history. 

Gandhi has been variously described as a ‘revolutionary’, a ‘uto- 
pian’, a ‘philosophical anarchist’, a ‘practical idealist? and a ‘saint’. 
No other figure of the twentieth century has been labelled in so many 
ways. Indeed, part of the enigma that surreunds his life stems from 
the inadequacy of labels to express either his Philosophy or long 
career asa public activist. Elements of rebellion, utopianism, anar- 
chism, idealism and the asceticism of sainthood can be found in his 
theory and practice of Satyagraha or truth-force yet actualised in a 
way that expressed his own personality and conviction. 
pg Salons of writers have Sought to define the paradoxical figure of 
andhi and to demystify his ideas. Today the task goes on unabated. 
PH 10081 0080 Bt on ан ७९० мірі ӨГ si 
Solifiea] ee P Gandhi the social, religious, economic and 
revolutionary Rs Oking at Gandhi the statesman, educationist, 

! › st, prophet and saint. A definitive cinematic 
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study of the play of thought and action in such a complex man would 
be impossible. 

For the artist, Gandhi’s life has the elements of heroicism, romance, 
drama and epic. He was at once a shrewd political activist with the 
ascetic nature of a saint, a father figure with the naivety of a child, an 
humble man with the extraordinary gift of leadership. Attenborough 
wove all these elements into a colourful tapestry that will continue 
to elicit a great variety of responses, from the wildly ecstatic to the 
coldly disdainful. To separate the man from the myth would have 
tested the skills of a great film-maker. Attenborough did not seek 
to do so. 

It is the present writer’s view that Gandhi was the most effective 
activist and spokesman for a new way of living on the basis of moral 
values this century has witnessed. Attenborough was no doubt sat- 
isfied that his film made people sit up and think about what Gandhi 
stood for and its relevance today. 

Ironically, in the country of his birth Gandhi is little appreciated 
as a figure of contemporary relevance. A larger-than-life image of the 
man as ‘Father of the Nation’ persists as a symbol of national 
identity. However, his life and ideas are surrounded by an obscuran- 
tism that has robbed his philosophy of its revolutionary essence. 
Mythologisers calling themselves ‘Gandhians’ have deified him, plac- 
ing him beyond the reach of the common man and distorting his 
message in Indian popular memory. Politicians dishonestly invoke his 
memory before large crowds or in the mass media to ‘legitimise’ their 
policies and actions. The most cynical example of this form of 
politicking in recent times was the support Mrs Indira Gandhi, then 
Prime Minister of India, gave to Attenborough’s film. Whilst her 
Government’s policies were in the main diametrically opposed to the 
Gandhian philosophy of decentralism, Mrs Gandhi saw no threat to 
her own position in helping to finance a film which- perpetuated the 
image of Gandhi the hero and saint, but did not elucidate his social 


and economic ideas. 


The growth of centralist power and chauvinist regionalism have be- 


come the most destabilising forces in India today. The hosts of un- 
employed and underemployed in the cities and villages are in them- 
selves an indictment of а government which to this day claims to 
work in the spirit of Mahatma Gandhi. The festering slums in all the 
major cities are the end result of urban bias and failure to decentra- 

lise government, industry and community development programmes. 
The spirit of sacrifice and unity that had permeated the Indian 
nationalist movement. rapidly dried up after independence. The new | 

masters of India lost no time in adopting the ways of their p 
rulers. They were quick to ask the people to make sacrifices for eco- 
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nomic progress but slow to set an example of cooperation and simple 
living. Gandhi had warned of a credibility gap opening if right means 
were not adhered to, but his political colleagues had in the main 
accepted Satyagraha as a political expedient, nota philosophy of 
life. er 

To nullify the harmful effects of excessive institutionalisation dur- 
ing the British Raj, Gandhi argued for the dismantling of the centra- 
lised economic, judicial and political system of the colonial regime and 
its replacement with a poilty based on decentralisation. He warned of 
wide scale social dislocation, alienation, violence and caste conflict if 
the people were forced to depend for their survival on centralised 
industry and government. In his view, denial ofthe right to self- 
reliance and creative activity would negate the duties of citizenship 
and destroy genuine community. АП programmes of reform should, 
he argued, develop at the grassroot level in a form relevant to the 
needs of the people. 

As pointed out, Attenborough’s film elucidated very little of either 
the philosophy of Satyagraha or the wholesale social and moral re- 
volution Gandhi was seeking. It occasionally threw up images of his 
communities or ashrams, without explaining what these were, and his 
ascetic approach to public life was conveyed through superficial 
vignettes. Gandhi’s concern for India’s poverty and his perceived 
solution in the revival of village industries was revealed in а snatch of 


conversation, but at no point did the film convey the profound mes- 
sage of his Satvagraha philosophy. 


The film’s strong point w 
Поп of repressive authori 
technique of rebellion. 


as its depiction of Gandhi’s radical reject- 
ty and his formulation of a nonviolent 
| He was careful to distinguish between his 
method of direct action and the idea of passive resistance, Whilst the 
latter could be associated with the defensive stance of the weak, he 
conceived Satyagraha as an instrument of the Spiritually and morally 


strong. He insisted that i i i і | 
Ae t ideas and ideals be Integrated with positive 
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ple ‘truth force’ of the combined will of the people would ultimately 
ns prevail. 
yin | Though Attenborough did not portray Gandhi's alternative way of 
of | life in the ashrams he established їп South Africa and India, at one 
| point the film posed the question as to how mass civil disobedience 
ur- | continued once Gandhi and the other Congress leaders were im- 
ra- prisoned. А reason was that the ashrams provided the moral sup- 
nd | port and fostered amongst members the discipline necessary to sus- 
of | tain civil disobedience at the grassroot level. In the tradition-bound, 
ОЁ rigidly hierarchical society of India Gandhi saw the need for а moral 
ed sanction emanating from an organised group of activists capable of 
If- inspiring the people to help themselves. In these small monastic 
ip | communities of men and women living according to absolute vows 
d, | he sought to lay the groundwork for an egalitarian social organisa- 
healt tion and economics, and to develop an education system that reflect- 


ed the Indian genius. He believed ashramic life, based on mutuality, 
simplicity and hard work, would nurture an asceticism that could be 


2” channelled through positive action to reform society. 

xis Gandhi drew no distinction between the religious impulse and the 
ra myriad secular activities of man. For him the various facets of man's 
ial life could not be compartmentalised but formed part of an organic 
ed 1 whole with nature and God. He emphasised activity based on love 
of 1 and nonviolence not merely as а matter of individual discipline or 


expediency, but as a way of life attuned to the natural order. The 
failure of his ideas to take root in post-Independent India is seen by 
many as indicative of the irrationality of his approach. It is said 
that religion and politics do not mix, that the sacred cannot influence 
the profane, and that the monastic ideal of self-renunciation Gandhi 
attempted to introduce into public life would ultimately be compro- 
mised by the corrupting influence of power. 

The abiding image of Attenborough's film was Gandhi's ability to 
arouse people to rebel.. It highlighted one of the great ironies of his 
life. Though he found ita relatively casy task to awaken people to 
an awareness of their rights, it was difficult to educate them to 
accept their responsibilities. He agonised over outbreaks of violence 
during the civil disobedience campaigns, and warned that freedom 
was not a narrow political objective but the ideal and guiding princi- 
ple of a sustained social revolution. 

There is no doubt that the demands of the political struggle seve- 
rely handicapped Gandhi's overall programme of reform. His pin 
to exploit untapped political resources and to transcend sectiona 
interests propelled him to the leadership of the nationalist movement. 
Yet, in the atmosphere of fevered political activity ‚апа nen e 
Pectation generated by the civil disobedience campaigns, Is plea 
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that true freedom would not come from political independence alone 
but from sustained and constructive social change, fell on deaf ears, | 
The majority of his political associates had utmost faith in his 
political acumen, but many rejected his constructive work programme 
as an unnecessary drain on political resources. | 

Gandhi shared with Marxists and anarchists a belief that society | 
must be transformed. Unlike them he did not believe the process of | 
transformation should await an apocalyptic day of revolution. He 
believed political change must be inextricably linked to social change | 
and that both must proceed together. He emphasised the necessity 
of discovering the means commensurate with conceived ideals or 
ends, Through the fusion of means and ends the idea of an ultimate | 
goal becomes a catalyst to achieve immediate action, and ensures a 
revolutionary continuity. 

Freedom was conceived by Gandhi asa collective responsibility, 
to be tempered by social restraint for the sake of the well-being of 
the whole society. When he spoke of politics he did not refer to the 
pursuit of group or class interests, but the strengthening of demo- 
cratic institutions that enabled every citizen to realise economic and | 
political independence. He envisaged rebuilding Indian society from | 
the bottom upwards so that everyone could satisfy their basic needs | 
free of violence. { 

By building character, by understanding moral values, and by being | 
morally self-reliant, Gandhi believed people would be better ] 
to govern themselves. His basic principles have remained in many 
respects a measuring-stick of public standards in modern India. 
However, after Gandhi's death in 1948, Jawaharlal Nehru, the first 
Prime Minister of India and Mrs Gandhi's father, forged ahead with 
his plans for large nationalised industries, elaborate controls, and 

2 ambitious government managed welfare schemes. Nehru maintained 
India had been wedded far too long to past forms and modes of 
thought and action, and that Gandhi's scheme to build up the 
country's economy largely on the basis of cottage and small-scale 
industries would fail. Nehru argued that all basis for exploitation 
would be removed by amalgamating capital and labour under the 
control of a democratic socialist state, and by progressively replacing 
agriculture as the mainstay of the economy with a strong industrial 
base controlled by the state. Politicians and bureaucrats welcomed 

these policies, which enabled them to consolidate their new-found 


power by way of influence, prestige and patronage. З 

Gandhi, by contrast, could not conceive of a centralised factory 
system developing in India at the expense of her 7,00,000 villages: 
His forebodings were borne out by Taraben Mashruwala, a promi- 
nent social worker living in the heartland of rural India. She said 
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that community development in India today “is designed to cripple 
people, to make them weak and to make them more and more depen- 
dent upon the government... It is а sad commentary on the nation's 
political history that so many years after independence, the people 
are still not permitted to achieve economic or political understanding. 
Some crumbs of political or economic power are occassionally 
thrown by New Delhi into the begging bowl of villagers and for 
these crumbs the villagers are made to fight each other like cats and 
dogs. Because of this attitude the semblance of unity that existed 
in the villages prior to independence has now been totally crushed’? 
(letter to the author, 10 November 1981). 

Gandhi rejected the centralist ethos of the modern state, which, in 
his view, depended for its survival upon the increasing exploitation 
of human and natural resources, and the accumulation of power in 
the hands of fewer and fewer people. He saw that modern man was 
no longer a constitutive part of his surroundings, but responded to 
society and nature as abstract entities from which he was largely 
estranged, and which he must either endure through submission or 
confront with violence. He foresaw alienation undermining social 
cohesion, leaving atomised individuals whose character and thought 
would be increasingly shaped by the mass conglomerations that make 
up the bureaucratic-industrial system. He identified the role of the 
individual becoming progressively that of an automatom. 

Gandhi was accused of resisting technological change and seeking 
areturn to the prc-industrial era. Yet he was prepared to adopt 
' and tools in so far as the drudgery of manual labour was 
reduced. However, he regarded as retrograde any ‘development’ 
that dehumanised production. Labour subservient to capital, the 
state or outside expertise was an anathema to him. He highlighted the 
dehumanising effects of the centralised factory system where workers 
are employed in monotonous jobs which afford none of the pleasures 
and satisfaction of creative work. He believed that social and econo- 
mic progress depended upon opening avenues of gainful creative 
work for all, which in turn he linked to all-round development in 
physical health, social reform and moral uplift. 

Gandhi believed that alienation, violence, and exploitation resulted 
from man’s failure to recognise the true nature of existence. The 
alienated man did not experience humanity as a whole but as а. 
Collection of individuals or groups with narrow loyalties. He felt this 
retarded the growth of a humanism that transcended clan, class, 
national and racial barriers. He saw the alienated man accepting 
technological ‘progress’, bureaucratisation and social manipulation | 
às vital ingredients of the historical process, without understanding 
the long-term ramifications. 
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Gandhi's strategy to win political freedom for India led him to = 
translate his ideasinto the language of Hindu social and religious 
tradition. In reality his theories express a unique cross-cultural 
synthesis. His ideas on the renewal of genuine community link him 
with a tradition of radical humanism that down through the ages 
has sought to establish a more humane social pattern through an 
increase in social service, cooperation and mutual aid. 

Gandhi's philosophy will be seen by many as impractically idea- 
listic. Modern society inculcates competitive rather than coopera- 
tive values. In an atmosphere of increasing alienation and confron- 
tation leaders are not coming to the fore who will adopt a nonviolent 
approach to the problems of poverty, exploitation and conflict be- 
devilling our world. However, as the threat of ecological disaster 
and nuclear holocaust increases the Gandhian alternative is seen by 

* many, including civil rights and peace movements, conservation and 
appropriate technology groups, as the only effcctive means of 
challenging the violent forces shaping modern society. Richard 


Attenborough's film hopefully inspired many more to seek Gandhi's 
path of nonviolent direct action. O 


Mr R.M. Thomson, аз ап Australian Exchange scholar under the Common- 
wealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, did his Doctorate at the Bombay Uni- 


versity in 1981-82. His thesis topic was “Gandhi and His Ashrams: An Enquiry 
into the Social Dynamics of Nonviolence’’, 
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All over the world, in different ways and in different fields, several 
developments are taking place that indicate a growing interest in a 
non-materialistic, nonviolent alternative to present modes of thinking. 
Whether or not those involved in these developments use or are even 
aware of Gandhi's name and message, they are nevertheless promot- 
ing the values and principles he stood for. With the April 1982 issue 
of Gandhi Marg, we initiated а quarterly feature on these develop- 
ments by T.S.Ananthu, Research Fellow of Gandhi Peace Foundation. 
This is his thirteenth report. 


— Editors 


The other day I had an interesting experience. The well-known com- 
| McDowell’s, asked me to come and speak to their Management 
Trainees as part of their training programme for these young execu- 
tives. I am still not clear about their precise motivation in doing so. 
Perhaps they were influenced by the fact that I used to be on the staff 
of IBM's extremely tough and well-organized management training 
programmes. But that was almost 15 years ago, and even in those 
days I did not subscribe to IBM's philosophy. Now my distance from 
the corporate world is greater than ever, and surely McDowell’s, 
whose fame is on account of its trade in liquor, did not want me to 
Speak to them on the necessity for prohibition! I could see that even 
some of their senior executives were surprised I had been called, and 
rather nervous about what I was going to talk. 

I too was in a dilemma. To refuse the invitation seemed rude, but 
Would it not be ruder to go and tell them things that Gandhi would 
have approved but their management would certainly resent? Even if 
Prohibition is excluded from our purview, most of Gandhi's ideas— > 
simple living, organic foods, swadeshi habits, cooperation rather than 4 
competition, etc.—seemed to Бе a direct challenge to everything that 
goes on in a company like McDowell's. But when I gave the 
question some thought, I realized that there does exist one aspect of — 
Gandhi's life from which even corporate executives can greatly | 
|. benefit: his style of management. Gandhi was a manager par. excel- 
j oe lence, and anyone involved in any kind of management activity 

Fearn a lot from his life, even if he does not subscribe to th 
— Gandhian philosophy. nee: 
- To get an idea of how competent a manager Gandhi 
Consider two of his achievements. One was in the a a 
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ment. This is an area where all managers face acute problems. Even 
ina country like India, where unemployment rates are high, it is 
extremely difficult to recruit the right kind of person for а particular 
job. This is especially true in the higher echelons of management, 
from the middle-management levels upward. Even. when the right 
candidate is found, the salary demanded is astronomically high. So, 
finding proper people to do the job required, especially at the higher 
levels, is one of the principal challenges a Chief Executive faces. But 
how well Gandhi met this challenge—what a galaxy of extremely 
competent people he recruited for his task! The likes of a Patel, а 
Rajaji or a Nehru are as rare as diamonds, but they came flocking 
to Gandhi. There were many others not so well known, because 
they did not participate directly in politics, but nevertheless were 
extraordinarily valuable hands: Mahadev Desai, Kumarappa and 
Vinoba being examples. And far from demanding astronomical 
salaries, people like Kumarappa gave up such salaries and worked 
for a pittance under Gandhi. Which executive would not want to 

learn the secret of Gandhi's success in this regard? 5 
The other achievement of Gandhi that is worth examining is in the 
-area of leadership. It is the ambition of every good manager to be 
leader, to rise to the top of the ladder. As is well known, there is 
less room at the top than at the bottom, so anyone who succeeds in 
reaching near the top also creates enemies, rivalries and jealousies. 
To become the “undisputed leader’, even of a medium-sized company, 
is a Herculean task achieved by only the very best among managers; 
and to expect those who have been superseded in the process to 
cooperate willingly and happily is regarded as ‘an impossible pipe 
dream’. Yet, that is what Gandhi accomplished—not just in 2 
medium-sized company but for the nation as a whole. In no time at 
all, he became the undisputed leader, and yet commanded the loyalty 
of those he has superseded. The achievement is all the more remark- 
able because he had no ‘godfather’ on the political scene, and rose 
from. the bottom, entirely on his own strength. It is like a lower- 
, g the undisputed leader of a company, and yet 


obtaining willing cooperation from the middle-level executives. whom 
he superseeds. 


What was the secret of Gandhi's stupendous success as a manager? | 
The secret was that he stressed the “тап? aspect of management. А5 
soon ashe met another person, he could understand the person's 
mental make up, and respected that make up, whatever it was. This 
enabled him to build a special rapport with everyone, and so win 
over their trust. Once this trust was won, people Slay slaved for 
him and allowed him to lead. It was а pleasure to work under him, 


th 
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so even luminaries like Patel or Kumarappa willingly did so. It was 
obvious that he -cared for those under him, so Nehru and Rajaji 
remained his disciplined soldiers even when they disagreed with his 
way of thinking or doing. If, as Schumacher has done, Gandhian 
economics can be termed ‘economics as if people mattered’, 
Gandhian management can be termed ‘management as if men 
mattered’. Gandhi did not treat those whom he had to deal with as 
tools or numbers, but as human beings, and herein lay the secret of 
his success as a manager. 

In a modern school of management, this aspect is all too often 
neglected. We may have mastered techniques relating to materials 
management, transport management, accounts management and the 
like, but the management of men as human beings (not as ‘objects’ to 
be manipulated) has not been our strong point. But a new awaken- 
ing in this regard is taking place, and some bold entrepreneurs are 
demonstrating that Gandhian techniques of management are appli- 
cable even in the corporate world, and will result in better-run 
companies and higher profits. Here is an example of a development | 
along these lines in the aircraft industry, adopted from a 1983 Case 
Study prepared by the Harvard Business School: 


A highly successful CEO resigns his job at a major airline to start 
his own airline. His motivation? To develop a better way for 
people to work together. His strategies? Foster high commitment 
and participation of employees, maximum flexibility, and massive 
creative productivity. 

He enters the fiercely competitive field with an entirely unconven- 
tional management structure. He makes everyone a manager.. He 
institutes minimal hierarchy. There are no executive assistants, 
secretaries, or support staff. Individuals, teams, and committees 
do their own typing and answer their own phones. Employees share 
responsibilities for the full spectrum of tasks an airline must 
handle; pilots fly the planes, dispatch, schedule, and perform 
safety checks as needed. Authority . distinctions are obscure and 
informal. Managing officers and others with seniority have res- 
ponsibility for giving direction, motivating, and teaching, but not 


for supervising. 


This CEO goes on to offer unusal employee benefits. Every employee 
becomes a shareholder in the company and is promised lifetime 
employment as well as opportunity for personal and prefessional 
growth through continuing education, cross-utilization, and pro- 
motion. The company pays 100% of all medical and dental ex- 
penses. Life insurance is not determined according to salary, but 
is the same for everybody. The cross-utilization policy enables 
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workers to learn a variety of skills and be relieved of the tedium of 
doing the same job all the time. 


In exchange, employees are cxpected to manage themselves and 
take responsibility for their positions. Recruitment officers are 
instructed to hire applicants who are creative, energetic, conscien- 
tious, articulate, mature, and hard-working. There is particular 
emphasis on the last quality, as everyone works overtime. 

The results? One year after its operating certificate is granted, the 
company shows a net profit of $3 million and is one out of only 
five airlines in the industry to show a profit. It has flown over 
three million passengers in its brief history. Its operating costs are 
the lowest of any major airline, and its productivity surpasses the 
industry average by 50%. It boasts high levels of employee satis- 
faction and loyalty. 


The story is a fact, not a fiction. It is the story of People Express Air- 
lines, and the CEO is Donald Burr. It exemplifies the best of what 
is happening in business today, and the economic power of policies 
that put human values first. In researching this issue we found that 
sectors of corporate America are concerned with those values in 
dramatically new ways: companies are pressured by foreign trade 
into re-evaluating the quality of their products and work places, 
employees are looking increasingly to work for personal fulfill- 
ment, community, and growth, and employers are exploring new 
ways to meet those needs. Attitudes toward work are changing, 
along with attitudes about what makes for sound economic policy. 
We maintain that the shift is essentially philosophical—a shift that 


forces us to recognize the spiritual needs and potential of human 
nature. 


The above news item forms thc editorial of the latest issue of Re- 
Vision, а new journal being published from Cambridge, Mass., in 
the USA. As the editorial emphasizes, the publishers Of this maga- 
zine view the Story of this new company, the People Express Airline, 
not as an isolated example, but as a new trend in management to- 

wards recognizing the ‘spiritual needs and potential of human nature’. 
Therefore, the editors have devoted the entire issue to a coverage of 
this trend. One of the articles in this issue, written by Clement 
Russo, Managing Editor of Productivity Newsletter, traces the his- 
tory of management techniques and shows how and why the earlier 


anti-Gandhian ways are being replaced by new ones. Here аге some 
extracts from this article: 


In the early years of the nineteenth century, industrialization was 
z almost synonymous with technological innovation. This early 
infatuation with the machine soon led toa “mechanistic” view of 
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the workplace, in which the entire organization was seen as a giant 
machine, with each worker a separate cog that helped to make it 
run. Rapid industrialization, accompanied by sweeping urbaniza- 
tion and sometimes violent social upheavals, made radical changes 
in the nature of work and in the quality of life in general. 


There were those who were repulsed by the changes brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution, particularly the Romantic poets and 
artists, whose pastoral writings and paintings depicted an earlier 
era when personal and social values took precedence over econo- 
mic factors. “I for my share," said Thomas Carlyle, “declare the 
world to be no machine." For the most part, however, the changes 
wrought by industrialization were welcomed as signs of progress, 
or at worst as necessary evils" working toward a greater good. 
This view was best exemplified in the work of Adam Smith, who 
saw an "invisible hand" in the marketplace that would harness 
individual greed and misery and transform it into a higher social 
good. 


The mechanistic view of work reached its theoretical culmination 

in the early twentieth century in the writings of Frederick Taylor. 

Taylor developed a system of "scientific management” which 
stressed standardization of work procedures and labor specializa- 

tion—essentially the fitting of man to machine. Work was viewed 
as something to be measured in discreet yet repeated units, and 
workers tasks were designed to be as simple and routine as possible. 
If Taylore's work seemed to be an apologia for the industrial 
system as it was, this may have been because that system seemed 
to be working. It did, in fact, achieve its two main goals: (1) to 
produce goods in quantity, and (2) to provide a profit for the 
manufacturer and a wage for the worker. р 

Taylor's system received support from other theoreticians of his 
time, particularly the noted German sociologist Max Weber. Weber 
proposed the theory that bureaucracy, or order by rule, was the 
most efficient form of organization, whether in government or in 
commerce and industry. He stated that, by learning the basic rules 
about work and responsibility, the essential problems of manage- 
ment could be solved. This provided further fuel to the belief that 
efficient and productive work could only be performed in hierarchi- 
cal organizations, in which authority and responsibility clearly 
resided at the top. : 

The system of work as envisioned by Taylor and Weber, however, 
left much to be desired. Standardization and bulk manufacturing 
produced great quantities of goods that were needed by an ever- 
growing marketplace. But this type of production ignored quality 
and generated massive amounts of material waste. Workers’ tasks 
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were boring and devoid of creativity, and were strictly controlled 
by a management that viewed itself as the ultimate decision-maker, 


Perhaps the greatest damage done by the traditional work system, 
however, was the fact that it made adversaries of management 
and labor. Labour felt it was being treated as a mere factor of 
production and that its real, human needs were being ignored. 
Organizations to protect the workers’ interests proliferated in the 
early part of the twentieth century, and tensions within the work- 
place were aggravated. Even in the United States, there were 
elements in the labour force that became attracted to Marxism, 
which condemned the “free enterprise" system for its exploitation 
of the worker, resulting in the alienation of man from his work. 
But all in all, the traditional system seemed to be working ‘and 
management theorists did not really begin to challenge Taylor until 
well into the middle of the twentieth century. 


The scientific school of management created a paradigm of shared 
belicfs among managers that are still adhered to by many of today’s 
business leaders: 


— Bigger is better: businesses should always strive to achieve eco- 
nomies of scale. k 

= Production should be conducted in a uniform, repeatable, and 

scientific” manner. 

— Management should retain total control over the workplace, 
making all the important decisions. 

— People are lazy and have only one real motivation for working 
—financial compensation. So they must be watched carefully 
by managers to make sure that the company is getting its 
money’s worth. 


In this period, productivity was essentially a matter of automating 
as many work procedures as possible to produce the product at the 
lowest possible cost. In effect, the objective of management was to 
eliminate the laborer, whose monetary demands and irrational be- 
havior gradually became viewed as a nuisance to the truly `©$сїепїї- 
fic” management of production. 


Productivity through Motivation 


In the years immediately before and after World er 
of Scholars and thinkers, especially those in the оо ош 
of industrial psychology, began to apply their research techniques 
to the Workplace, Though Frederick Taylor was a pioneer in the 
field of industrial engineering—making breakthroughs in the arcas 
of time-motion studies and production control methods—his work 
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became the object of abuse for many of these men, who interpreted 
Taylorism as a method for controlling “alienated” labor. The work 
of these new thinkers questioned the beliefs that had been held for 
so long by "scientific" managers, though it was to be some time be- 
fore their conclusions had a real, immediate impact on work as it 
was actually being performed. 


Men like Douglas McGregor, Chester Barnard, Philip Selznick, and 
clinical psychologist Elton Mayo began to question the assumption, 
implicit in the scientific approach, that "authority is the central, 
indispensable means of managerial control (McGregor, 1960, p. 18). 
The result of Mayo's now famous “Hawthorne experiments’? at the 
Western Electric plant in Cicero, Illinois—in which worker pro- 
ductivity increased when lights were turned up and when they were 
turned down— seemed to suggest that merely paying attention to 
workers was a crucial element in productivity performance. 


McGregor went even further, contradicting the long-held belief that 
the average human is essentially lazy, has an inherent dislike of 
work, and needs to be coerced to meet the organization’s goals. 
McGregor attempted to replace this belief—which he labelled Theory 
X, the "assumption of the mediocrity of the masses’’ (1960, p. 34) 
—with Theory Y, postulating that physical and mental effort in 
work is as natural to man as play or rest. 


McGregor’s theories, which later became the basis of the “human 
relations’? school of management, are considered by some to be an 
excessive reaction to the rational model. But they were an attempt 
to reinstate the human dimension in work, which had been lost in 
the mechanistic view that predominated since the early days of the 
nineteenth century. 

Probably the most popular theorists of work motivation to write in 
this period was Abraham Maslow. Maslow began by studying the 
relation between motivation and personality, but he gradually began 
to spend more of his time studying the motivational problems of 
workers. қ 


Maslow introduced his need? theory of motivation in the mid- 
1940s, though it was not until the 1960s that his thinking left the 
realm of clinical psychology to become an appealing model for the 
research of human behavior in organizational settings. From his 
clinical observations, he postulated that men are primarily “want- 
ing" creatures, who are motivated to satisfy certain specific needs: 


(1) physiological needs; (2) safety needs; (3) belongingness needs; = 


(4) esteem needs; and (5) self-actualization needs. Maslow argued | 
that once lower needs are satisfied, the individual moves up the 
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hierarchy to satisfy the need at the next highest level. Maslow be- 
lieved that these needs are universal for all men in all societies. 


Applying Maslow's thinking to the workplace, the implications for 
management became obvious. The true role of management would 
be to provide the “ргорег climate” so that the workers сап develop 
to their fullest potential. This requires that the manager satisfy not 
only the lowest needs—such as an adequate salary to feed, house, 
and clothe the worker—but also the higher needs —through increas- 
ed responsibility, job variety, and autonomy—so that the employee 
can work toward higher order need satisfaction, especially those 
related to creativity and "self-actualization." 


One of the main problems with Maslow's theories was that they 
defied empirical testing, making any kind of ' need measurement" 
virtually impossible. But the theories established two points that 
indicated a radical turning point in theories of work and manage- 
ment. The first point established the connection between worker 
Ё satisfaction and worker рег/огтапсе..Тһе second point established 
the idea that the true role of management is to provide the proper 
atmosphere so that the worker becomes essentially self-motivated... 


The "new philosophies of productivity" that have developed over 
the past decade stress the importance of the individual to work, 
but also the importance of work to the individual. One of the fore- 
most proponents of this philosophy today is Perry Pascarella, 
whose recently published book, The New Achievers, argues that 
many of the human and spiritual values once fostered by the 
а institutions are now beine, sought in the 


For the individual worker, the implications of these changes in 
attitudes and behavior are clear. Now there exists the opportunity 
to transform the “daily humiliations” of work into an activity that 
gives meaning, direction, and self-fulfillment. Now also is the 
opportunity to cooperate with others in a common enterprise that 
stimulates respect, creativity, and commitment that will ultimately 
benefit everyone. 

There 15 а New consciousness about work, one that no longer sub- 
ordinates man to machine or man to man. It is a consciousness 
that recognizes the importance of every individual worker in the 
Workplace, and the importance of work to every individual. We 
now have the ability, the skills, and the tools to restore wholeness 
to work and 10 recognize the worker's moral and Spiritual expecta- 
tions. Reconciling the worker with his task, the new philosophies 
of productivity are trying to once more restore work's human 
dimension. 
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It is obvious that, even though Russo does not make any reference 
to Gandhi, the “пеуу philosophies of productivity’ he talks of are in 
line with Gandhi's thinking, for they are based on a recognition of 
man's spiritual basis as more important than his material aspect. The 
same conclusion is reached in another article in Re-Vision, written 
by the well known economist Hazel Henderson. Some extracts: 


It is hardly news to anyone today that industrial countries are 
restructuring themselves into various types of post-industrial 
Societies. Trend-watchers feel that the changes leading to these 
post-industrial societies are accelerating, irreversible, and not well 
understood by economists, who, nonetheless, are still in the policy 
catbird seat. These restructurings are partly an outcome of the 
new interactions between the evolving technologies and the value- 
systems of industrial societies and of how these interactions func- 
tions in specific eco-systems and resource-bases. Our current 
models and theories of economics, being based on equilibrium 
assumptions, cannot deal adequately with the forces at work in 
the transformation to post-industrial societies. In particular, they 
have no capacity to cope with the phenomenon of irreversibility. 
Furthermore, they consider technology to be a parameter, rather 
than the central dynamic of industrial societies. Because all 
policy decisions made by our government and financial institutions 
rely on the recommendations of economists using macro-economic 
theory, it is critically important that those theories be applicable 
to our times. There is ample evidence they are not. In the rest 
of this paper I will review the many reasons why current economic 
theory is now unsuitable as the chief policy tool for managing 
these societies (spelled out in depth in my The Politics of the Solar 
Age (1981). ... 


What we see emerging today in all the industrial societies are basic 
value and behavior shifts, new perceptions, anda paradigm that 
faces up to an awareness of planetary realities. It is confirmed by 
a post-Cartesian scientific worldview that is based on biological 
and systemic life sciences, rather than inorganic, mechanistic 
models. ... E 


It is only by looking at the world in a profoundly different way 
that we can attempt to solve the complex problems brought about 
by our social and cultural evolution. There is no realism in rely- 
ing on models of current economic theory. Examining our com- 
plexity with simple cause-effect projections only exacerbates the 
distortion of our vision. Those people responsible for the econo- | Te 
mic destiny of millions cannot base their decisions on mechanisti- 
cally-determined recommendations. The paradigm being thrust 
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upon us by the precariousness of our situation is one that embraces 
values of a wholly different order. To realize this paradigm in its 
fullness and to place its values in the forefront demands that self- 
interest now must be equated with the interests of the whole 
species: the human family on this small planet. At last, morality 
has become pragmatic. 


Any economic philosophy which treats morality as a ‘pragmatic’ 
attitude rather than one generated by an impulse of sacrifice or 


ing economics, but in line with Gandhi. Every article is this issuc 
of Re-Vision is an indication of the new wave appearing in the 
science of how best human beings can be managed, and this wave is 
very much along Gandhian lines. Re-Vision magazine, in this issue 
as well as the previous ones, has made valuable contributions towards 
а resurgence of the Gandhian world-view. Тһе subscription rate 
for this journa! is $ 20 per annum by sea mail, $ 27 by air mail, and 
the address 15: Р.О. Box 316, Cambridge, MA. 02238, USA. 
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Bhopal Tragedy: The Responsibility-of the Scientific С 


А meeting оп "Bhopal Tragedy Responsibility of the Scientific 
Community" was held at the Gandhi Peace Foundation on 14 May 
1985 and was jointly called by the PPST (Madras), Gandhi Peace 
Foundation and Janasatta. The objective of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss ways of making the scientific and technological community of 
India responsive to the need of ensuring dignified competent -and 
ethical professional conduct on behalf of its members 

The meeting was attended by about fifty persons including socio- 
logists, philosophers, writérs, journalists, scientists and technologists. 

The participants agreed that total ingorance on the part of-the 
Scientific community of the potential hazards involved in various 
high technology establishments in the country amounted to а serious 
professional failure 

Participants also felt that after the plant-leak, the participation of 
Indian scientists and technologists in the exercise of suppressing in- 
formation and their failure to handle the technological and medical 
problems without foreign help indicated serious lack of professional 
self-respect, dignity, ethics, and competence. Other professional 
communities of India also displayed similar lack of self-respect and 
dignity. This was especially evident in the legal profession. 

Some of the participants made a strong case for concerted intellec- 
tual effort to understand the nature of modernity if we were to learn 
to live with it with dignity. Some others felt that the lack of confi- 
dence and dignity in the modern professions in India is related to the 
fact that these have no roots in the Indian tradition. 

Some of the participants strongly felt that in order to generate a 
fresh intellectual and professional climate in the country, it is neces- 
sary to make the various questions about the nature of modern civili- 
sation—like those about the institutional structures, urges and idioms 
of Indian civilisation and about the necessity and possibility of 
ethical, dignified conduct within those structures—a part of our edu- 
cational curriculum 

It was also necessary to take immediate steps to make sure that 
this type of accident did not recur in the high-technological establish- 
ments of India. For this purpose, the participants recommended the | 
following 
(i) The S and T students with the help of their peers should form 
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commissions that keep watch on the potentially hazardous establish- 
ments in their locality. Attempts should be made to form an apex 
commission to coordinate and help the activities of these groups. The 
participants felt that this activity should be best organised as a pro- 
fessional community effort of the scientists and technologists them- 
selves. 

(ii) Immediate steps should be taken to prepare an exhaustive 
catalogue of all the processes and materials being used in the major 
industries in India. The catalogue should include information on 
both the final products and the intermediate materials used. The 
known toxicity and hazards of these processes and materials should 
be carefully recorded and whatever is not known should be cata- 
logued. It was felt that a team of engineers and scientists could pre- 
pare this catalogue in a year. Ways should be explored of constitut- 
ing and financing such a team. 


Punjab Mission Revived 


The Peace mission to Punjab was revived in an effort to create 
better understanding. Dr Sushila Nayar and Mr Radhakrishna visit- 
ed Punjab in May 1985, met Akali leaders Prakash Singh Badal and 
Sant Harchand Longowal, and discussed how an atmosphere con- 
ducive to dialogue could best be created. 


GPF South Zone Workers Meet 


A meet of Gandhi Peace Foundation workers of the Southern zone 
was held on 17th, 18th and 19th June in Bangalore under the Chair- 
manship of Dr R.R. Diwakar. Workers of twelve different Centres 
participated in the deliberations. Also present were the Secretary and 
Joint Secretary, Mr Radhakrishna and Mr D. Ramachandran Potti. 
The meeting reviewed the activities of the Centres during the Silver 
Jubilee Year. К 3 

The workers' perceptions of the present situation—local, national, 

and global— served as a starting point for discussions. The movements 
in different parts of the country and their increasing proneness tO 
violence wàs a point of general concern, as was the increasing reli- 
ance on the military to curb these incidents. 
З There was also a reference to the ignorance of Gandhi, Gandhian 
institutions, etc. in the younger generation. It was strongly felt that 
attempts should be made to present Gandhi in a positive light, espe 
cially during the Congress Centenary year. 

The participants also referred to Gujarat, Assam, and how forces 
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of disintegration were becoming more and more pronounced. It was 
stressed that the increasing tendency to resort to violence would only 
lead to anti-democratic processes and this would be ultimately detri- 
mental to the country 

Members pointed out that the new frontiers of constructive work 
were emerging. It was felt that integration of the country should be- 
come a point of primary concern of the Gandhi Peace Foundation. 
Also, they should educate the common public on issues related to 
disarmament, environmental pollution and ecological imbalances 
resulting in aberrations of development. The workers ought to be 
more involved in these new forntiers of constructive work. 

There was an urgent need to get together with the younger gene- 
ration and understanding the positive forces prevalent in the country. 

It was strongly felt that 2nd October should be commemorated as 
a day of national integration. Participation of women and youth was 
very important in all these processes. 

The Centres decided to keep in touch with groups working on envi- 
ronmental action and development, be fully involved in the disarma- 
ment campaigns and observe the Human Rights Day on 10 December. 

Family planning came in for special consideration and it was felt 
that a special effort must be made to propagate the Gandhian point 
of view on this issue. Meetings of Mahila Mandals, Khadi workers, 
etc. should be fully utilized for this purpose. 

The Centres also agreed to constantly apply their minds to the 
international situation. 

It was decided to set up a regional office in South India to create 
better linkage between Centres in this region and help in the formu- 
lation of proper programmes. Mr Potti would be the chief coordi- 
nator of this region and would be based at Bangalore. 


Dharma, Dharma Tantra, aur Rajniti 


Professor A.K. Saran, the eminent sociologist, and Dr Ram- 
chandra Gandhi, noted philosopher, delivered the 11th and 12th 
lectures in the series “Dharma, Dharmatantra, aur Rajniti on 2156 
and 22nd May 1985 

Professor Saran lamented that modern science or modernity does 
not warn man of his limited powers. Man does not know his limits 
and that is the greatest tragedy of modern times 

Dr Gandhi stressed that Sanatan Dharma is the only real Dharma | 
and every religion has elements of this. There ought to be a conti- 
nuous dialogue between Dharma and Rajniti 
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It may be recalled that the series was initiated last December to 
outline the concept of "duty" (as implied in the term "Dharma") to 
society as a whole and to highlight the role of religious and political 
institutions in fulfilling these. 


Gujarat in Turmoil: Gandhi Peace Foundation Centre 
Attempts a Constructive Role 


The anti-reservation stir has been continuing unabated in Gujarat. 
for the last few months and the State is in the throes of an unprece- 
dented turmoil and violence never witnessed in its history before. 
Anti-social elements have unleashed a reign of terror and near-anarchy 
in the State. Our Centre in Ahmedabad and its worker, Hansmukh 
Patel, and Mr Babu Bhai Patel, a member of our Governing Body, 
have taken small initiatives to restore the citizens sense of security 
and to bring groups to dialogue with each other. 


Salvaging The Doon Valley: New Efforts 


Continuous limestone quarrying in the Doon Valley had threatened 
to undermine the very existence of the people living in that area. 
Concerned citizens had raised such a hue and cry over the issue and 
challenged this quarrying in the Supreme Court which had, some , 
time earlier, passed judgement against this, declaring it illegal. A 
Citizens’ Committee for the preservation of the Doon Valley had 
been formed to act as a watchdog against any further illegal quarrying 
of precious limestone. 

This Committee had called а 3-day meeting in June 1985 to dis: 
cuss developmental and ecological problems in the valley. It was а 
large gathering, attended, among others by local participants from 
all walks of life including labourers, senior government officials, 
activists, intellectuals, etc. Mr Rajiv Vora of the Foundation attended 
the meet and spoke on "Ecology and Development". 
oic eite to continue iis vglnce and prove! आए 
the Si С harrying ап ensure proper implementation 0 

preme Court judgement. 

It would also strive to see the ecological and developmental prob- 


lems of the Doon Valley in its entirety and work to preserve its 
integrity. 


2224 Lisle-GPF Seminar Begins at Bangalore 


The annual sum 
mer progranime, sponsore G i peace 
Foundation i (5 


oo and the Lisle Fellowship of USA, is being held 24 
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Kasturbagram, Arsaikere, Karnataka from June 19 to July 21. 
About 20 Americans, 10 Indians, a Bangladeshi, and a Sri Lankan 
are participating. The programme started with an initial two-day 
general orientation at Bangalore. The theme of the programme is 
“Alternatives to Violence: Education and Experience in Nonviolent 
Social Change". The Indian group is being led by D. Ramachandran 
Potti and Ramesh Sharma and the American group by Carl Kline and 
Dara Mulderry. 

A paper to initiate the theme “Alternatives to Violence" has been 
prepared by Mr T.S. Ananthu, which may be obtained from us on 
payment of One rupee. 


Mary Brunnen: Crusader for Disarmament 


A senior member of Britain's Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
Dr Mary Brunnen, visited the Gandhi Peace Foundation on 2 April 
1985, met some of the staff members and shared her concern over 
the growing nuclear arsenals іп some Western countries. She also 
arranged a screening of some films on disarmament. 


Gandhi Peace Centre, Netherlands: Volunteers in India 


As a follow-up to Mr Radhakrishna’s visit to the Foundation for 
Extension of Active Nonviolence in the Netherlands last October and 
Mr Rajiv Vora’s correspondence on the matter, the centre sent three 
of its volunteers to India, in April 1985 under the planned exchange 
programme, to study different aspects of the constructive work 
movement in India. The three young volunteers, Ronald Antonius, 
Ben Wagenaar, and Jagchun Meindert Finnema, visited centres of 
Gandhian work in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Wardha and 
Karnataka. 


` Youth against Pollution: Save Kshipra Campaign 


The National Youth Project, under the leadership of Mr S.N. 
Subba Rao, undertook a unique summer project camp at Ujjain, 
Madhya Pradesh from 15 May to 3 June 1985, that of cleaning the 
holy River Kshipra, a river much respected and sanctified, but 
which, like most other holy rivers, has become a repository for dirt, 
refuge, and rubble. The river itself has almost dried up causing 
acute water shortage and agony in Ujjain. About 400 young men and 
women from 15 States, aided by local people, participated in the 
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camp. The project involved desilting the river bed. The debris and 
rubble collected from the river-bed would be used in building a road 
to the village Sadaval, about 2 kms away from Ujjain. a 

Besides this, the programme included community singing, games, 
discussions, and sight-seeing around Ujjain. 


Gandhi Marg in Urdu 


An Urdu edition of Gandhi Marg will be published from 1 July 
1985 in an attempt to reach the Urdu reading masses. This will not 
be a translation of either the Hindi or English Gandhi Marg but an 
independent effort. Dr Razi Ahmed will be its editor and any corres- 
pondence in this connection may be made at the following address: 
Dr Razi Ahmed, Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, Rajghat, New 
Delhi 110002. 


Shri Jugat Ram Dave Passes Away 


Shri Jugat Ram Dave, the veteran Gandhian, and one of the pio- 
neers of constructive work in Gujarat passed away on 14 March 1985 
at the age of 94. He left a promising career to join Gandhij’s Ashram 
at Sabarmati in 1921. Later, he started work in the backward, tribal 
area of Vedchhi in Surat-district.. Here, he founded the Swarajya 
Ashram which not only involved itself in the forefront of the struggle 
for independence but also remarkable educational work for the up- 
liftment of the Adivasis of the area. 
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पुस्तक विवरण की तिथि नीचे अंकित है। इस तिथि सहित 
30 वें दिन यह पुस्तक पुस्तकालय में वापस आ जानी चाहिए 
अन्यथा 50 पैसे प्रतिदिन के हिसाब से विलम्ब शुल्क लगेगा। 
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